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DANTE AND THE LEGEND OF THE MIcRAJ: THE PROBLEM 
OF ISLAMIC INFLUENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE OF THE OTHERWORLD 


THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


I 


T Is now something more than thirty 
years since Miguel Asin Palacios first 
dazzled the world of Dante scholar- 

ship with his account of the debt that the 
Divina commedia owes to Islamic other- 
world traditions.! The ensuing discussion, 
never wholly quiescent thereafter and 
kept alive in part by the polemic of Asin 
himself,” is now made current again by the 
recent appearance, in two simultaneous 
but independent publications, of a group 
of Western medieval texts of the Arabic 
legend recounting Muhammed’s visit to 
Heaven and Hell. Of these forms of the 
legend, called by one of their modern 
editors Libro della scala, the most signifi- 
‘ant for its later Christian diffusion are a 
thirteenth-century Latin translation and 
a version in Old French.’ 

That Dante, like others in his time, 

knew and used a certain amount of Arabic 

1 La escatologia musulmana en la divina comedia 

(Madrid, 1919; 2d ed. Madrid-Granada, 1943); 
abridged English trans. from the Ist ed. by Harold 
Sunderland (New York, 1926). Except where other- 


wise noted, references throughout the present article 
are to the 2d Spanish ed 


* See Historia de la polémica, in La escatologta, pp. 
469-611. 
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philosophy and science is commonly ac- 
cepted doctrine among Dantists, only de- 
tails of which have been susceptible of 
further definition in recent years. This, 
however, is not the aspect of influence 
which chiefly claimed Asfn’s attention. 
His concern was rather with Muslim 
popular lore, with the vast body of other- 
world traditions, together with their 
literary and mystical elaboration, based 
on the primitive accounts known as the 
Isr@ (Night Journey) and the Mi‘raj 
(Ascension). These traditions, according 
to him, provided a major source of matter 
and ideas for the Divina commedia, to a 
large extent directly; but, where not di- 
rectly, then through their previous use 
(Asin’s word for some instances is “‘pla- 
giarism’”’) by other Christian visions in the 
Middle Ages. Without denying the im- 


3 La escala de Mahoma: traduccién del drabe al 
castellano, latin y francés, ordenada por Alfonso X el 
Sabio, ed. José Mufioz Sendino (Ministerio de asuntos 
exteriores, Direcci6n general de relaciones culturales 
{Madrid, 1949]); and Ji libro della scala e la questione 
delle fonti arabo-spagnole della Divina commedia, ed 
Enrico Cerulli (Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, ‘Studi 
e testi,’’ No. 150 (Citta del Vaticano, 1949]). For re- 
views of these works see especially Leonardo Olschki, 
“Mohammedan Eschatology and Dante's Other 
World,"’ Comp. Lit., III (1951), 1-17, and the ref- 
erence to Levi della Vida, n. 69 below. 








portance of Dante’s Latin masters, Asin 
set out to account, by recourse to this 
Islamic storehouse, for a good deal of the 
fable of the Italian poem, especially its rich 
array of visual or sensuous details, some 
of which, their specific literary sources 
being unknown, had previously been at- 
tributed to the poet’s “originality.” 

In order to establish his thesis, he 
found himself committed essentially to 
three tasks, whose completion was to de- 
termine the method, as it would provide 
the content, of his book. These were, first, 
a full investigation of the Muhammedan 
lore itself, but with an eye on those of its 
characteristics which mark out its differ- 
ences from other relevant traditions; sec- 
ond, a fresh survey of Dante and his 
Western precursors, with particular at- 
tention to any distinctive parallels that 
they might exhibit to this lore; and, final- 
ly, a demonstration from external evi- 
dence that Dante and the earlier Christian 
visions did in fact borrow from the Mi‘raj 
and related literature or, failing this, that 
such borrowing was probable or, at least, 
possible. 

Asin was able to approach satisfactory 
fulfilment of only the first of these aims, 
and that only in part. There is no question 
that his account of the development of 
the Islamic legend itself, based on a wide 
reading of printed texts and unpublished 
manuscripts, was a distinguished per- 
formance, whose value has remained un- 
diminished these last three decades, inde- 
pendently of further considerations. It did 
not, however, always make sufficiently 
clear the extent to which that legend is 
indebted to other literatures on the sub- 
ject or a co-ordinate growth with them 
from common sources. In all other re- 
spects, moreover, his book fell short of 
establishing what he claimed to have 
proved. So far, for example, as the ques- 
tion of historical connection is concerned, 
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he offered a sketch of the contact between 
the two cultures from the ninth century 
onward which stressed, for Dante, two 
points of particular interest: that Bru- 
netto Latini, teacher of the Italian poet 
and Florentine ambassador in 1260 to the 
court of Alfonso the Wise, included in his 
encyclopedic work a life of Muhammed 
which shows some acquaintance with the 
Arabic traditions; and that St. Peter 
Paschal, who knew the Mi‘rdj lore, re- 
sided in Rome for a while during a period 
eight to thirteen years before Dante 
visited that city in 1301. But none of this 
was of itself demonstrative. Its value de- 
pended on the two previous parts of the 
investigation, whose results it was in- 
tended to support; especially on the 
second, since a convincing display of 
parallels between Christian and Islamic 
traditions, at once significant and exclu- 
sive, was the necessary foundation of 
Asin’s entire position. 

Critics who have been opposed to this 
position and those remaining in doubt, 
though sympathetic, have naturally 
wished for further external evidence; nor 
is this unimportant even to the others 
who, while recognizing errors of detail in 
Asin’s work, have tended generally to 
accept its main conclusions. There is an 
irony in the fact that clues to such evi- 
dence had already existed for something 
under two centuries before Asin set out on 
his own mi‘raj, though he was never able 
to discover them even during the twenty- 
four years to 1943 when he was engaged in 
maintaining its special authority.‘ But, 
late or not, this evidence is now recovered. 
Its recent publication in the form of the 
Latin and French texts of the Libro della 


4See Catalogus codicum mss. bibliothecae regiae, 
Pars III, Tom. IV (Paris, 1744), 200: ‘‘Scala Mahu- 
meti ... qui arabice vocatur Halmahereig."’ Cf. the 
ref. to the French textin Ms. Laud Misc. 537 by H. O. 
Coxe, Cat. codd. mss. bibl. Bodl., Il (Oxford, 1858), 
390, and by M. Steinschneider, Cat. libr. hebr. bibl. 


Bodl. (1852-60), p. 2747. 
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scala, together with the notable collection 
of Christian citations by Cerulli demon- 
strating the penetration of Arabic tradi- 
tions into Europe, brings into use a 
mighty instrument of persuasion. 

But the doubter, tormented by this new 
fleshhook though he be, may not find 
even its argument overwhelming. He 
might well receive it as a capital addition 
to the history of cultural relations, with- 
out conceding that, with respect to the 
Western vision literature generally, it 
very much strengthens the doctrine he 
suspects. He would recognize it at best as 
only auxiliary and justify his stubborn- 
ness by pointing out that the core of the 
‘ase in this regard still rests where Asin 
placed it, in its second part, and that there 
he continues to find its most vulnerable 
weakness. For Dante, however, the ques- 
tion is somewhat different. But granted 
that forms of the Isr@-Mi‘rdj had indeed 
by the thirteenth century traveled from 
Spain to England, France, and Italy, the 
critical reader might yet persist in asking 
how far the knowledge of them is actually 
traceable in the poet’s works. 

With this in mind, it will be useful to 
look once more at the traditional other- 
world literature, reviewing the Islamic 
claims as Asin made them, but with 
glances when relevant at the two newer 
publications. As for the Divina commedia, 
the problem has now been shifted from 
raguer ground to the definite vicinity of 
the Libro della scala itself. What this 
involves will appear when we reach the 
work especially of Cerulli. 


Il 


The chief flaws in Asin’s account of the 
relations existing between the main body 
of Western visions and what he asserted 
to be prior Islamic tradition sprang from 
both inadequate knowledge of the Chris- 
tian texts and faulty methods of dealing 


with those that were used. Objections on 
both these heads were raised by Dantists 
during the long polemic whose results 
Asin so skilfully summarized and con- 
fidently answered.° 

In one way it was a curious polemic. 
With respect to the history of the other- 
world literature in general, it rested on no 
modern study of Christian texts compar- 
able in detail and comprehensiveness to 
Asin’s own of Muhammedan tradition. 
Hence, in the sheer power of its roughly 
ordered mass, his original structure stood 
like a fortress against frequent but limited 
attacks, whose spearheads he could hope 
to destroy piecemeal. In order to find the 
balance of the truth, however, he never 
himself made the firsthand scholarly effort 
with the Western pieces that he had de- 
voted to Arabic books and manuscripts 
but depended on the authority of certain 
-arlier investigators, notably Ozanam, 
Villari, D’Ancona, and Graf. Now these 
four, though great students in their times 
of the popular otherworld literature in the 
West, were by 1919, when Asin’s book 
appeared, very many years out of date.’ 
They certainly did not represent the full 
state of our knowledge then, and repre- 
sented it even less with the passing years. 
For between 1880 and 1920 important 
texts and had 
duced by Brandes, James, Charles, 
Wieber, Boswell, De Bruyne, Violet, and 
Elizabeth Dudley, to name but a few, 


new studies been pro- 


whose effect was to change considerably 


5’ See especially Critica de la polémica, in La esca- 
tologta, pp. 511-73 

* This dependence is apparent throughout the book, 
but see esp. the objections by the reviewer of the Ana- 
lecta bollandiana and Asin’s reply, La escatologta, pp 
519-20 

7A.-F. Ozanam, Dante « 
ziii siécle (Paris) appeared first in 1839 (reprinted in 
1840, 1845, 1859); Pasquale Villari, 
tradizioni che illustrano la Divina commedia (Pisa) in 
185; Alessandro d’Ancona, J Dante 
(Firenze) in 1874 (reprinted in Scritti danteschi in 
1912); and Arturo Graf, Miti, leggende ¢ superstizioni 
del medio evo (Torino) in 1892. 


la philosophie catholique au 
Antiche leggende e 


precureori di 
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our view of the Christian tradition, both 
ancient and medieval;* and the subse- 
quent efforts of specialists like Seymour, 
Jugie, Wilmart, Casey, Willard, and 
others have added greatly to a still grow- 
ing body of scholarship.* Yet Asin was not 
only unaware of this development from 
the beginning; he failed to improve his 
opportunity in the quarter of a century 
that followed, as is indicated by the un- 
changed state of his claim in the 1943 
edition of his book. Such unawareness is 
not, of course, to be charged also to his 
friends and foes, among whom were many 
distinguished Dantists and Orientalists; 
nor have his very strongest supporters 
been willing to go his length in promulgat- 
ing the doctrine of Islam. But even when 
the editors of the Libro della scala sug- 
gest certain revisions of the master’s argu- 
ment by admitting in evidence Christian 
passages that he neglected, the effort is 
desultory; where most effective, it adds 
little to what has long been common 
knowledge in the field and is brought to- 
gether in August Riiegg’s Die Jenseits- 


* For these and other studies in the fleld see my 
Visio sancti Pauli (‘Studies and Documents,’’ No. IV 
(London, 1935]), ‘Bibliography II,’’ pp. 223-29. The 
numerous separate editions and investigations of apoc- 
ryphal books by R. H. Charles are brought together in 
translation in his monumental The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913). 

* St. John Seymour, ‘Irish Versions of the Vision of 
Saint Paul,”’ Journal of Theological Studies, XXIV 
(1922), 54-59; ‘The Seven Heavens in Irish Litera- 
ture,’’ Zeitschrift far celtische Philologie, XIV (1923), 
18-30; Irish Visions of the Other-world (London: 
SPCK, 1930). M. Jugie, Patrologia orientalis, XVI 
(1922), 425-589, and XIX (1926), 285-526; ‘‘La mort 
e l'assomption de la Sainte Vierge dans la tradition de 
cing premiers sidcles,'" Echos d'orient, XXV (1926), 
5-20, 129-43, 281-307; and ‘‘La littérature apocryphe 
sur la mort et l'assomption de Marie," Echos d' orient, 
XXILX (1930), 264-95. André Wilmart, Analecta regi- 
nensia (‘‘Studi e testi,"’ No. LIX [Citta del Vaticano, 
1933]); pp. 325-62. R. P. Casey, ‘‘The Apocalypse of 
Paul,’’ Journal of Theol. Stud., XXXIV (1933), 1-32. 
Rudolph Willard, Two Apocrypha in Old English 
Homilies (‘‘Beitriige zur englischen Philologie,’’ Heft 
XXX [Leipzig, 1935}); “On Blickling Homily xiii: 
The Assumption of the Virgin,’ Review of English 
Studies, XII (1936), 1ff.; and “‘The Testament of 
Mary," Recherchea de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 
IX (1937), 341-64. 
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vorstellungen vor Dante und die wibrigen 
literarischen Voraussetzungen der “‘Divina 
commedia,’’® 

The case, then, for the significance of 
the parallels between the Christian and 
Islamic traditions demands reconsidera- 
tion merely in the light of the abundant 
materials now at hand, without mention- 
ing further problems as to method, which 
have not been satisfactorily dealt with 
hitherto. Its adequate treatment would 
require a new book at least as large as 
Asin’s, and until this is written no sure ad- 
judication of the question will be possible. 
The doubter, however, may guess from 
what he knows that the results will reduce 
the Islamic position within such compass 
as to deny the greater part of what Asin 
claimed for it. What is left, freed of ir- 
relevancies, will be more limited in quan- 
tity but perhaps better defined. We shall 
then be that much further forward in 
estimating properly the true nature of the 
relation between the two cultures, so far 
as this subject has any bearing on it. To 
indicate, on the basis of the new knowl- 
edge and whatever wisdom thirty years 
of controversy have produced, some of the 
facts that a book like this would have to 
consider and the conclusions that might be 
drawn from them, is as much probably 
as can be accomplished by the present 
discussion. 

And the first thing that would be cor- 
rected in that book is the erroneous im- 
pression that between the relevant earlier 
Christian texts and the visions of the 
twelfth century or afterward there is little 
or no traceable path of Western connec- 
tion; hence, that the appearance and new 

10 See, e.g., Cerulli’s discussion of the bridge, Libro 
della scala, pp. 530-32; and infra, n. 25 and its context. 
Cerulli seems not to know Riiegg’s book (Einsiedeln- 
K6ln, 1945), which represents a considerable advance 
over such obsolescent works as Vossler’s. But Riiegg, 
in turn, falls short both as a history of the visions gen- 


erally and as an account of many of the problems in 
the ‘‘genesis’’ of Dante. 
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elaboration of the later visions is best 
explained by assuming a line of Arabic 
transmission." Investigation has disclosed 
a continuous knowledge in the West of 
various older apocalypses from the fourth 
century onward, with a renewal of inter- 
est in such literature during the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries, exactly the 
times for which there is testimony to cer- 
tain fresh intellectual contacts with East- 
ern Christianity. The survival in Latin 
from this period and even earlier of a 
“Gnostic” Apocryphon of the Seven 
Heavens, and of such books as IV Esdras, 
the Apocalypse of Elias, the so-called 
Assumption of Moses, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, a Life of Adam and Eve, and a 
fragment very much like a part of the 
Ethiopic Enoch, is significant in this re- 
gard.'"* There is good evidence that the 
important Irish visions, beyond whatever 
indigenous pagan vestiges they may con- 
tain, incorporated ancient features de- 
rived from Judeo-Christian originals. 
Other medieval details of the Western 
visions appear to be at least as old as their 
counterparts in Islam. How far contacts 
also operated with Jewish legend and with 
the lore carried by Slavonic and Asiatic 
heretics during their European wander- 
ings is not yet always clear, but important 
indications of these contacts exist.!* Nor is 
it easy to argue, merely in terms of priority 
of date, how far the Scandinavian con- 
tributions to the history, themselves 


1! La escatologia, p. 281 et passim. 


12 See, among others, de Bruyne, Revue bénédictine, 
XXIV (1907), 318 ff.; Bruno Violet, Die Ezra-A poka- 
lypse, I, Die Ueberlieferung (‘‘Die griechischen christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte,”’ 
XVIII (Leipzig, 1910)}), pp. xv—xviii; de Bruyne, Revue 
bénédict., XXV (1908), 153-54; Charles (ed.), The 
Assumption of Moses (London, 1897), pp. xxviii ff., 
and 53-101; Charles (ed.), The Ascension of Isaiah 
(1900), pp. xviii ff.; C. 8S. Boswell, An Irish Precursor 
of Dante (London, 1908), p. 114; and Charles (ed.), 
The Book of Enoch (Ethiopic) (London, 1912), pp. xix— 
xx, and 264—68. Cf. M. R. James, A pocrypha anecdota 
I (“Texts and Studies,’’ II, 3 (Cambridge, 1893]), pp. 
146-50. 


bearing the signs of Christian borrowing, 
may be thought to embody ultimate 
Levantine rather than Muslim influence. 

A second fault would also be set to 
rights in such a history. This is Asin’s 
failure to distinguish, among the later 
visions that had a complex textual de- 
velopment, between inherited older fea- 
tures and those that are new. The con- 
fusion arises in part from the critic’s using 
the derivative vernacular versions of 
many of the works without consulting 
their earlier Latin forms. It was thus easy 
for him on grounds of mere chronology 
to derive from Islamic sources motifs 
known in the West three hundred years 
before Muhammed’s birth. 

A brief survey of the texts, to which the 
rest of the present section is devoted, will 
readily illustrate these points and correct 
the errors. This survey follows Asin’s own 
list of pieces but not necessarily his ar- 
rangement of them and supplements his 
accounts with references to other works 
either unknown to him or thought by him 
to be irrelevant. 


Vision of St. Paul.'*—This is the most 
important of all the Christian works in 


18 For some aspects of the Jewish tradition see M. 
Gaster, The Chronicles of Jerahmeel (‘Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, NS, IV, Royal Asiatic Society’’ [London, 
1899]), ‘‘Introduction,"’ esp. pp. xxx ff., xlii—lii, lxiv- 
Ixvi et passim. The whole problem of the Levantine 
transmission has been discussed in connection with 
the Bogomils, but Professor John Kunstmann of Chi- 
cago calls my attention to the relevance in the present 
connection of the spread of the traditions concerning 
the prophet Elias, especially as it influences the ac- 
count of the World Conflagration found in the ninth- 
century German poem M uspilli. See, e.g., Veselovskij, 
Razyskanija vii oblasti duchovnago, sticha VIII, 343 
(Zapiski, St. Petersburg Academy, 1883); Bezsonovil, 
Kaljcki perechozie, II, n. 483 (cf. nn. 481, 482); Lie- 
brecht, in Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen (1868), pp 
111 ff.; W.-E. Peuckert, ‘‘Germanische Eschatologie,"’ 
Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, XXXII, Heft 1. 2; 
and (against Peuckert) Fr. Bértzler, ‘Edda und 
Muspilli vom Manichiiismus beeinflusst?'’ Nieder- 
deutsche Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde, XIII (1935), 179 
85. 

14 See Visio sancti Pauli (London, 1935), esp. pp. 
219-22, and chap. ii, pp. 15 ff. and the footnote ref- 
erences. 








terms of the number of surviving manu- 
scripts, length of development in time and 
spread in space, nature of significant 
motifs, and influence in both medieval 
Europe and the Mediterranean area gen- 
erally.'° According to Asin, its history is 
that it appeared in Greek in the fourth 
century as an “apocalypse”’ which did not 
reach the West before the ninth, then re- 
appeared in the twelfth century and later 
as a “‘vision,”’ incorporating many changes 
of content which have not been explained. 

La relacién entre las redacciones occiden- 
tales y la griega primitiva es oscura. 
Veamos, pues, si algunos de los rasgos descrip- 
tivos de sus textos occidentales denuncian, por 
su cardcter islimico, ese conducto desconocido, 
por cuya mediacién llegaron a noticia de la 
Europa cristiana. ... [The conclusion of this 
investigation is] que la Visio Pauli occidental 
penetré en la Europa cristiana a través de 
adaptaciones musulmanas de la Apocalipsis 
griega.'® 

How incomplete is this account was 
pointed out some fifteen years ago by the 
present writer.'’ For the Western history 
of the older forms of Paul (the “apoca- 
lypse,”” in Asin’s terminology) may be 
written century by century from virtually 
St. Augustine’s time to Dante’s, and the 
shorter Latin redactions (Asin’s ‘‘visions’’) 
result from a complex but direct develop- 
ment of those older forms, beginning be- 
fore the Carolingian period and for pres- 
ent purposes already achieved by the 
twelfth century. A more continuous 
descent of texts, documented by manu- 
script copies and literary references, could 
hardly be wished for. 

The comparison, moreover, of the 
motifs themselves with their Muslim 
parallels is, as Asin makes it, equally mis- 
leading. It omits a large number of them 


18 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 219 ff., 99-101, nn. 10-29, 
and chap. i, pp. 3-14. 


16 La escatologia, pp. 281 and 284-85. 
1? Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 10-12 and chap. i, passim. 
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which are exploited elsewhere in his book 
as occurring in the Arabic texts and in 
Dante but which, even when not mere 
commonplaces of the otherworld litera- 
ture, had already appeared in the older 
Latin version of the “apocalypse” that 
had early (fourth to sixth century) trans- 
mitted them from their Greek original to 
the West. Of these may be mentioned, 
among many more, the description of the 
apocalypse as a flight to the upper world 
and the arrangement of the places there 
in a form adaptable to an astronomical 
conception of the heavens; the visionary’s 
view of the world below within the com- 
pass of his limited sight; the singing of 
the Cherubim and the angels gathered 
in ordered ranks about God’s throne; the 
beautiful land in which the just await 
the final judgment; the account of Para- 
dise as a garden land with four rivers, 
wonderful trees, and fabulous vines; the 
meeting with prophets, saints, and scrip- 
tural heroes; the crossing to God’s City 
through the purifying lake of Acherusia; 
the tree-filled place outside the walls of 
the City for the souls whose virtue was 
marred by pride; the Heavenly Jerusalem 
surrounded by many walls and furnished 
with waiting thrones and promised 
crowns; the moral and theological topog- 
raphy of Hell and its torments ordered 
according to the sin; the special place for 
those who were “neither hot nor cold’’; 
the pit for the charitable pagans, who 
dwell there blind but dressed in shining 
white; and the details of many of the 
pains themselves, too numerous to specify 
here, but necessary to consider later in 
connection with other visions and with 
the Divina commedia. 

Of the seven motifs which Asin does 
mention as appearing in the twelfth- 
century “visions” or later, four were al- 
ready present in the third- or fourth- 
century original: the angelic guide, the 
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torment by graduated immersion in a 
fiery stream to various parts of the body, 
the going-out of the souls of the righteous 
and the sinners, and the periodic respite 
from Hell pain. (Of these the last two 
involve special topics which will require 
separate treatment.)'* A fifth motif—the 
hanging of sinners on infernal trees by 
legs, arms, tongue, hair, etce.—is also 
found in germ in the Greek original; its 
further development in the medieval re- 
dactions runs parallel to incidents found 
both in the Greek Acts of Thomas and in 
a Latin Apocalypse of Elias dated per- 
haps not later than the eighth century and 
suggesting by the Grecisms of its language 
the non-Arabic nature of its provenience.'® 
This leaves us only two motifs, among 
those considered by Asin, which were not 
a part of the primitive text but were 
added by the Latin redactors after the 
ninth century: the torment of the wheel 
and the dangerous Hell-gate bridge. For 
the wheel—without considering its fairly 
frequent use in the early Christian pend- 
ants of the Apocalypse of Peter—the 
redactor had at least two sources, neither 
of them the Muslim passages adduced by 
Asin without reference on his part to the 
details of the texts. These were the 
Classical Ixion myth, not improbably sug- 
gested to an interpolator who already 
found inserted in the recensions of Paul 
which he had before him other recog- 
nizable Vergilian matter and phraseol- 
ogy; and, more precisely still, in terms 
of the minutiae, a text embodying an old 
apocalyptic tradition, some of whose fea- 
tures are preserved by an Apocryphon of 
the Seven Heavens extant in Old English 
and Irish and in an eighth—ninth-century 
18 See infra, the discussion of Other Visions and 
Special Themes at the end of the present section. 


19 Visio sancti Pauli, p. 70; and de Bruyne, Rev. 
bénédict., XXV, 153-54. For the date of Elias, see de 
Bruyne, pp. 149-51. 


20 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 65-66 et passim. 


Latin fragment from Reichenau, where 
once again peculiar Grecisms in the pas- 
sage in question and elsewhere betray 
something of the nature of its source.” 
There remains the famous Hell-gate 
bridge, Cinvat in Persian and al-Sirdt in 
Muslim tradition. On this motif, whose 
global journeyings carried it beyond 
Eurasia even to the Indians of North 
America, an extensive learned literature 
exists. It is not necessary for the moment 
to argue whether its ultimate source is 
Persian or oriental or something else but 
only to show the pathway of its Western 
descent to the medieval Visions of St. 
Paul. The importance in this descent of 
the Vision of a Soldier recounted by 
Gregory the Great has long been recog- 
nized. Gardner mentioned it in an edition 
of Gregory’s Dialogues in 1911; its di- 
rect connection has been demonstrated 
with the English Vision of Leofric;?* and a 
group of the early Western visions de- 
scribing the bridge, either related or simi- 
lar to it, has recently been brought to- 
gether in summary by H. R. Patch.** The 
extremity of Asin’s claim for al-Sirdt is 
now recognized by Cerulli, who modifies 
it by reference to both the Vision of a 
Soldier and a passage in the ancient 
Judeo-Christian versions of IV Esdras al- 
ready observed before him in this connec- 
tion. Now, IV Esdras contains in germ 
the idea both of the narrow bridge (“ut 


21 De Bruyne, Rev. bénédict.. XXIV, 323-24 (for 
the date see p. 318); James, Jour. Theol. Stud., XX 
(1918), 15 f.; and Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 76-77. 


2 The Dialogues of Saint Gregory, Surnamed the 
Great ..., Translated English Tongue by 
P. W.and Printed at Paris in mdeviii, ed. E. G. Gard- 
ner (London: Medici Society, n.d.), p. 274, nn. to 
pp. 223-26. The Preface (p. xxvi) is dated 1911 


into Our 


23°*The Vision of Leofricand Gregory's Dialogues,” 
Review of English Studies, LX (1933), 186-88 

4 The Other World According to Descriptions in Me- 
diaeval Literature (‘‘Smith College Studies in Mod- 
ern Languages,’’ NS, No. 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1950}), 
pp. 92—93, 95, 98, 101-2, 107-8, etc. See also Riiegg, I, 
280 ff., et passim 


% Cerulli, p. 532; and Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 123 f., 
nn. 85 and 89. 
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non capiat semita illa nisi solummodo ves- 
tigium hominis’’)** and—what has been 
curiously neglected by all the critics— 
of the bridge which changes width, becom- 
ing broader for the righteous as they cross 
it, narrower for the sinners.”’ Since it sur- 
vives in at least seven Latin manuscripts, 
the two earliest (ninth century) from Cor- 
bie and St. Germain-des-Prés, its probable 
influence on certain visions of the Caro- 
lingian period and later (i.e., the Irish) 
containing one or both of these details 
seems strongly indicated. But it was not 
the source of the interpolation in Paul. 
For this the decisive point has yet to be 
noticed by the supporters of Asfn’s general 
thesis: the virtual proof from language 
and other characteristic features, noted 
elsewhere by the present writer, that 
Paul's interpolator had before his eyes or 
in memory, not an unknown text with 
Persian borrowings, or a Mussulman 
hadit, or even IV Esdras, but the very 
lines of Gregory the Great.”* 

Other interpolations in the medieval 
redactions of Paul hardly enter into Asin’s 
purview. For most of them sources or ana- 
logues can be found within the Latin 
range; when not, the Islamic traditions 
seem to offer no more help in these in- 
stances than they have provided elsewhere 
for the history of this work.” 


The Irish Visions.*°—The special inter- 
est of these pieces has long been under- 
stood, with respect to both their wide 
Continental circulation by Dante’s time 
and the richness of their imaginative 
details. 

Asin’s study of the Irish otherworld, as 
far as he makes one at all, is based on St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory and the Vision of 


*% Ed. Violet, pp. 128-30. 

27 Pp. 130-32. 

28 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 78-79. 

2 For some of these interpolations see Visio sancti 
Pauli, esp. pp. 64 ff. 


Tundale alone, without reference, among 
the various longer works and fragments, 
to the related Visions of Laisrén and 
Adamnaén. In a section on fabulous sea 
voyages he also includes the Navigatio 
sanctt Brandani, but neglects, with few 
insignificant exceptions, both the de- 
velopment of its texts and its relations to 
the other four.*! Tundale and St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory are thus treated as if 
they had no Western history, and, since 
they were both probably written late in 
the twelfth century, their Islamic char- 
acter is, by this means, readily alleged. 

It is true, of course, that they are not 
early works, that the other Irish visions 
survive in manuscripts considerably later 
even than they, and that the dating of 
their contents by linguistic evidence has 
been uncertain, ranging between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries.** There 
are, however, other, better means of 
establishing the greater age of their con- 
tents, if not of the pieces themselves as 
they stand: from the discovery in detail 
of their direct literary sources and from 


3° For the chief texts and discussions see Seymour, 
Trish Visions; Boswell, An Irish Precursor; and Visio 
sancti Pauli, p. 125, n. 1. For the Vision of Tundale, 
see Visio Tnugdali, ed. Albrecht Wagner (Erlangen, 
1882); Helinandi Frigidi Montis Chronicon, x\viii, an. 
1149 (Migne, PL, CCXIT, 1038 ff.); La vision de Ton- 
dale, ed. Friedel and Meyer (Paris, 1907). For St. 
Patrick's purgatory, John Colgan, Trias thaumaturga 
(Louvain, 1647), pp. 273 ff.; Li purgatoire di Saint 
Patrice (Rheims: Société des bibliophiles de Rheims, 
1842); C. M. van der Zanden, Purgatoire de Saint 
Patrice (Amsterdam, 1928); and Villari, Antiche leg- 
gende e tradizioni, pp. 65 ff. For the Navigatio s. Bran- 
dani, see esp. Carl Wahlund, Brendans Meerfahrt 
(‘Skrifter utgifna af k. humanistiska vetenskaps-sam- 
fundet i Upsala,’’ IV, 3 [1900]); E. G. R. Waters, The 
Anglo-Norman Voyage of St. Brendan (Oxford, 1928); 
the Old Venetian text ed. Fr. Novati (‘‘Biblioteca 
storica della letteratura italiana,’’ No. 1 (Bergamo, 
1896]) and M. Esposito, ‘‘Un fragment de la Navigatio 
s. Brandani en ancien Vénitien,"’ Tertes et études de 
litt. anc. et méd., I (1921), 27-28; and the Italian in 
Villari, Antiche legg. e tradiz., and E. G. R. Waters, 
An Old Italian Version of the Navigatio sancti Brendani 
(Oxford, 1931). 


31 La escatologta, pp. 312 ff., esp. 315-28. 


32 See n. 30 supra and Visio sancti Pauli, p. 125, 
n. 1 
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the examination of their special eschato- 
logical ideas. 

Besides such older apocrypha as the 
Apocalypse of St. Paul and the Transitus 
Mariae, which were generally influential, 
the chief sources of these works include 
the previously mentioned Apocryphon of 
the Seven Heavens, whose earliest known 
survival is in an _ eight—ninth-century 
Latin abbreviation of an even older 
original;** and several otherworld de- 
scriptions found in Bede and Gregory the 
Great.** The present writer has shown a 
further connection, on the one hand, be- 
tween T'undale and Gregory’s Dialogues*® 
and, on the other, between various of the 
Irish visions and a peculiar form of the 
Vision of St. Paul, which, composed ap- 
parently in the Merovingian period, re- 
flects a special relation to the ancient 
Apocalypse of Peter.** We have, therefore, 
a range of literary sources and associa- 
tions connecting the Irish texts with the 
-arliest Christian traditions and traceable 
at the crucial points in Western works of 
the sixth to the ninth centuries. In addi- 
tion, Seymour has brilliantly demon- 
strated how the development of eschatol- 
ogy in the Irish church provides a pivotal 
point for dating about the tenth century 
in the case of all the visions formed by 
this development.*’ 

An examination of the individual vi- 
sions and their motifs will now be profit- 
able. 

The Vision of Adamnan has numerous 
resemblances to the Jsr@ texts assembled 

43 De Bruyne, Rev. bénédict., XXIV, 318; James, 
Jour. Theol. Stud., XX, 15 f.; Seymour, Irish Visions, 


pp. 114f. Cf. Ernst Windisch, Jrische Texte (Leipzig, 
1880), pp. 169-95. 

34 Seymour, Jrish Visions, pp 
111, 154 ff., et passim. 

%°‘*The Throne of the Emperor Henry in Dante's 
Paradise and the Medieval Conception of Christian 
Kingship,’" Harvard Theological XXXII 
(1939), 124-25. 


% Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 82-90 and 214 


48 ff., 58f., 94, 98, 


Review, 


37 Seymour, Irish Visions, esp. chaps. ii and iv. 


by Asin; and this fact would suggest a 
direct connection, were there no other evi- 
dence of the sources. The Vision really 
consists of two separate pieces, of which 
the second (Adamndn IT) preserves a very 
old description of the pains of Hell, 
tacked on to another account (Adamndn I) 
of a flight through the heavens, having a 
different eschatology from Adamndn II. 
In Adamndn II the soul, guided by the 
guardian angel, visits the nethermost 
Hell, where it sees the following groups of 
sinners and torments :** 

1. An empty fire-scorched land, with a glen 
spanned by a bridge, over which the good pass 
easily and the repentant sinners with diffi- 
culty; but for the unrepentant the bridge be- 
comes narrower and narrower until they fall 
off and are dévoured by eight serpents in the 
glen. 

2. Souls in whom good and evil were bal- 
anced; they dwell in darkness, with the tide 
of torment ebbing and flowing about them 
every hour, until they shall be brought to the 
Harbor of Life at the Judgment. 

3. Fratricides, church ravagers, and Ere- 
nachs who did not give to the needy the money 
intrusted to them; they stand in a fiery sea up 
to the chin, chained to pillars of fire with fiery 
vipers. 

4. Thieves, robbers, raiders, false 
judges, women who dealt with poisons, and 
learned teachers of heresy; some, wearing icy 
cowls and girdles that are alternately hot and 
cold, stand in mire to the waist, facing a bitter 
wind from the north and showers of fire, as 
demons beat them on the head with fiery 
clubs; others have fire in the hollows of their 
faces, others fiery nails or swords through 
tongue or head. 

5. Those who practiced mercy but without 
zeal and in a life that was lax; they dwell until 
the Judgment on islands in the fiery sea, pro- 
tected by a silver wall made of the alms that 
they had bestowed when alive. 


liars, 


38 Boswell, An Irish Precursor, pp. 38-43. A new 
translation of the essential parts of Adamndn, includ- 
ing this, now appears also in K. H. Jackson's anthol- 
ogy: A Celtic Miscellany (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 
pp. 317-25. 
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6. Regulars who broke their rule, impostors 
who worked pseudomiracles in order to de- 
ceive, and those in orders who neglected to 
teach the children intrusted to them for in- 
struction; clad in fiery cloaks, with fiery 
chains round their necks, they are alternately 
raised up to the firmament and dashed down 
to Hell each hour, while demons urge hell- 
hounds to devour them and little children tear 
them. 

7. Dishonest artisans and traders, false 
judges, impious kings, evil Erenachs, panders, 
and adulteresses; they are hunted across fiery 
flagstones by demons shooting red-hot arrows 
at them, until they jump into a black lake and 
river where their torment is augmented. 

8. Beyond the Land of Pain, a fiery wall, 
seven times more terrible than the Land itself, 
possessed now by demons but not inhabited 
by souls until Doomsday.** . 


For this part of the work, the similari- 
ties of whose motifs to the primitive Jsrd 
(in particular Cycle I, Redaction A) will 
at once suggest itself to the reader of 
Asin, Seymour has shown the relations 
especially with the Vision of Laisrén and 
the Irish versions of the Transitus Mariae, 
and more generally with the Apocalypses 
of Peter and Paul.*° As to the question of 
relative date, he observes that this vision 
does not yet clearly separate Hell and 
Purgatory, a characteristic of the earlier 
Christian pictures of torment, before the 
Gregorian doctrine of purgatory began to 
work a change in them. 

But more important than all this for 
immediate purposes is the connection be- 
tween Adamndn II (together with the 
other analogous Irish pieces) and the 
curious Redaction VI of the Vision of St. 
Paul. Close coincidences in language, 
classes of souls, and kinds of torment can- 
not be accidental and thus testify that the 
chief features which they preserve, and 
the form which these features take, even 


3* See the discussion in Seymour, pp. 28 ff. 
4° Thid. 


when not inherited from early Christian- 
ity, were apparently known in the West 
in the eighth century. This, it is important 
to note, is at least as early as the date of 
the primitive texts of the Isr@, derived by 
Asin from a group of six ninth-century 
hadit’s.*' 

Three important details of Adamndn IT 
are not, however, explained by these 
sources and relations (Sees. 1, 5, and 7 in 
the summary above). But, of these, the 
incident of the bridge (Sec. 1) raises no 
problem, since there exist, as we have 
seen, several Western predecessors; IV 
sdras, for example, with its suggestion 
of the bridge that changes width, and the 
Vision of a Soldier—this last certainly 
known to the Irish. A second motif, that 
of the merciful on an island protected by a 
silver wall (Sec. 5), requires a special his- 
tory, which must be briefly postponed 
until we reach the topic that Asin and 
others have so much stressed—al-A ‘raf in 
Muslim legend. The third motif occurs in 
Bede’s relation of the Vision of Fursa (d. 
A.D. 650), which tells how devils met the 
soul of the visionary and shot fiery darts 
against it.” In the ninth-century Vision 
of Charles the Fat the incident also ap- 
pears in a form particularly suitable to 
Dante, who might readily have borrowed 
it thence, transformed by a memory of 
the Classical Centaurs, for Inferno xii.* 

Adamndn I, though probably written 
in the eleventh century, preserves traits 
which are as old as those of Adamnédn II. 
It consists, in the main, of a form of the 

41 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 82—90 and 214. Cf. Asin, 
pp. 10—11 and 425 ff. 


42 Bede, Hist. eccles., ed. J. E. King (Loeb Library, 
1930), I, 419 ff.; ed. Charles Plummer (Oxford, 1896), 
I, 164 ff. Cf. Acta sanct. bolland., 16 January, II, 401- 
3 and 411-12; for Aelfric’s version, The Homilies of 
the Anglo-Saron Church, ed. Thorpe, II, 332 ff.; and 
for an Irish version, Revue celtique, XX V (1904), 385 ff. 
See also Aethicus Ister, Cosmographia (7th c.?), i. 13, 
ed. Wuttke, p. 8. 


43 See ‘‘Inferno XII, 100-126, and the Visio Karoli 
Crassi,’’ Modern Language Notes, LI (1936), 449—52. 
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ancient Apocryphon of the Seven Heav- 
ens, to which has been added a vision of 
righteous, angels, and celestial Throne, 
whose eschatology is as striking as its 
imaginative skill is great. 

Of the Seven Heavens the best special 
account is by Willard,** who adds to the 
story of its circulation in the West the 
further evidence of an Old English text, 
representing in character a period before 
the time of Aelfric. Its scheme of multiple 
heavens is, of course, common in popular 
theology, and like many of the earlier 
apocalypses, including those of St. Paul 
and Enoch, its heavens contain avenging 
spirits and places of torment. Its list of 
celestial names, however, is quite distine- 
tive, as is its division of Hell into a series 
of twelve dragons (or, more elaborately, 
twelve towers guarded by twelve drag- 
ons), into whose mouths the damned are 
cast and spat out successively. But more 
distinctive still is its view of the heavenly 
ascent as a purgatorial journey, at the 
base of which, in detail and language, lies 
the Stoic moral the four 
Cardinal Virtues. *° 

The entire character of the work indi- 
cates an origin among one of the early 
“Gnostic”? sects which flourished in the 
Middle East (the twelve dragons, notably, 
recall the great Dragon of the Outer Dark- 
ness composed of twelve compartments 
for the sinful, found in the Pistis sophia“), 
and its use by Priscillianist heretics in the 
eighth or ninth century suggests the possi- 
bility that it came to western Europe by 
way of Spain.*? But nothing in it seems 
to show Muhammedan contact. A late 
twelfth-century Latin literary piece, now 
known to us through the studies of Mlle 
d’Alverny,**® also describes the experience 

44 Willard, Two Apocrypha, pp. 1-30. 

“s Willard, esp. pp. 7—29. 

“ Ed. Carl Schmidt, Koptisch-gnostische Schriften, 
I (Leipzig, 1905), 319-23. 

47 See de Bruyne, Rev. bénédict., XXIV, 318 f. 


schema _ of 


of a soul in the heavens, in a form, how- 
ever, different from and unconnected with 
it; reminiscent rather of Macrobius, and 
based on the psychology of Avicenna, 
whose effect on Christian philosophers can 
be discovered within defined limits as the 
century reaches beyond its middle and 
toward its close.*® In the large body of 
Muslim texts edited, translated, and sum- 
marized by Asfn, or more recently as- 
sembled by Cerulli, no significant parallels 
to the Seven Heavens Apocryphon have 
been found. 

The rest of Adamndn I is comprised 
of a brilliant description of the upper 
world: the righteous waiting in a pleasant 
land, separated from God by a crystal 
veil; others wandering over hills and 
marshes, kept from God’s City by a 
barrier of fire and ice; God’s Throne, with 
its three circles, three stately birds sing- 
ing the canonical hours, and four melodi- 


48 ‘Les pérégrinations de l'fime dans l'autre monde 
d'aprés un anonyme de la fin du xiie siécle,’" Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-dge, XIII 
(1940-42), 239-300. Cited by Mufioz, pp. xvii—xviii, 
and by Cerulli, pp. 520 ff. 


49 R. de Vaux, Notes et textes sur l' Avicennisme latin 
(“Biblioth®éque thomiste,’’ XX [Paris, 1934]). Mile 
d'Alverny has shown the presence of Avicennist psy- 
chology in Les pérégrinations but is not uniformly 
successful in other respects. Thus she attributes to 
Arabic influence the placing first of the Cherubim, as 
angeli prorimi, in the angelic hierarchy, since the regu- 
lar Christian view in the West gave this position to the 
Seraphim. Without denying her suggestion, we should 
note the survival in the Middle Ages of older accounts 
of the heavens in which the Cherubim are specially 
singled out as singing in the immediate presence of 
God: besides, in some forms of the text, John the 
Scot, De divisione naturae, i. 3 (Migne, PL, CXXII, 
444), names the Cherubim, symbolic of Christ himself 
and “‘intelligibiles quippe rationabilesque substantias 
proximas Christo" (v. 36, Migne, CX XII, 981-82), 
first: ‘Tres autem ordines sunt, quos ‘ovorayeis vocant; 
quorum primus Cherubim, Seraphim, Throni; secun- 
dus Virtutes, Potestates, Dominationes; tertius Prin- 
cipatus, Archangeli, Angeli.’’ Cf. v. 2 (Migne, coll. 
863 ff.). A similar arrangement seems to be suggested 
by Bernardus Silvestris, De mundi universiiate (writ- 
ten ca. 1145): “‘propriusque magisque / Cernit in ar- 
canis consiliisque Dei’’ (ed. Barach and Wrobel (Inns- 
bruck, 1876], p. 15, vs. 13-14); whether this came to 
Bernardus via his Chartrian friends who knew the 
Arabic studies of Spain, or from John the Scot, or 
from both together, is not fully answerable. 
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ous columns of precious stones (some of 
this apparently borrowed also from the 
Seven Heavens text); the Lord himself as 
a glowing fiery mass surrounded by a 
radiance as of a royal star; and the saints 
and angels ranged in order, as it were in 
the choirs and stalls of a great cathedral.” 
The similarities in these passages to some 
of the final scenes of the Paradiso, es- 
pecially the Heavenly Rose, were long 
ago remarked by C. 8. Boswell." Their 
sources can undoubtedly be found largely 
in ancient Christian apocrypha and in 
other Western traditions more recent and 
local. Seymour has compared many of the 
details with the older Irish imrama, par- 
ticularly Bran;® but it would be well here 
to stress the connection with such books 
as Paul, the Transitus Mariae, and, in 
view of its apparent Western survival, the 
Enoch—especially for the beautiful land 
where the saints await the final judgment, 
the crystal veil and the fiery-icy barrier 
which divide certain classes of souls from 
God, and the reference, finally, to Enoch 
the Scribe, who both laughs and weeps.** 

One point remains for our immediate 
attention. This is the reflection in Adam- 
nan as a whole of the newer Irish escha- 
tology of the tenth century and afterward. 
Based on the sharpened distinction be- 
tween Hell and Purgatory, it produced a 
fourfold classification of souls in the 
otherworld immediately after death, con- 
sisting of the blessed, the damned, and 
the two intermediate groups of boni non 
valde and mali non valde.’* The distine- 
tions, representing in special modifica- 
tion an arrangement of souls at Dooms.- 

5° Boswell, An Irish Precursor, pp. 29-35. 

8 Tbid., p. 185 

82 Trish Visions, pp. 120 ff. 

58 See Boswell, p. 46; and, among others, James, 
Apocr. anecdota, pp. 21, 22-23; Charles, Ethiopic 
Enoch, esp. pp. 33-35, 48-50, et passim; and Boswell, 
pp. 95-96 

* Seymour, Jrish Visions, pp. 108 ff. and 133-34, 


153 ff. Cf. Boswell, p. 199; and Rilegg, I, 443-44, 
and II, 154 
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day that goes back at least to Gregory’s 
Moralia,®® occur in various Irish pieces 
besides Adamndn, including the Vision of 
Tundale, which contains the Latin tags 
for the last two groups.*® 

Now the class of boni non valde has par- 
ticular interest, since it gave rise among 
the Christian visions to a place in the 
otherworld corresponding to the Muslim 
al-A‘rdf, from whose features Asin sought 
to derive the counterparts in both Dante 
and the Vision of Tundale.*? 

The mansion al-A‘rdf, separating the 
blessed from the wicked, is mentioned in 
the Koran (vii. 44, 46). The term itself 
may have derived its special meaning con- 
nected with the otherworld from St. 
Ephrem Syrus, by whom Paradise is con- 
ceived as a mountain with summit, slopes, 
and also a border where penitent sinners 
remain until permitted to ascend at the 
Judgment Day. Al-A‘rdf is thus similar to 
the Classical limbus; but whereas, accord - 
ing to Asin, limbo did not acquire among 
Western the meaning of a 
region beyond the grave until the thir- 
teenth century, this conception was al- 


Christians 


ready well developed earlier in Islam, 
where it appears variously as a pleasant 
vale with fruit trees, a valley lying behind 
a lofty mountain, a battlemented circular 
wall of great height, or simply as an 
eminence or mount. It was the resting 
place essentially of those in whom the 
good and evil were balanced, of infant 
children, and of male angels—and their 
only torment was the desire to enter 
Paradise.®® 

But is the thirteenth century the time 
when we must begin for the Western 
legends? The separation of special groups 

%&E.g., Moralia in Job, xxvi. 50 (Migne, PL, 
LXXVI, 378 ff.). For the influence of Haymo of Hal- 
berstadt and other accounts of the origin of the doc- 


trine, see Seymour, loc. cit. Cf. Isidore, Sententiarum 
liber, xxvii. 10 (Migne, PL, LX X XIII, 596). 


56 Visio Tnugdali, ed. Wagner, pp. 39 “nd 41. 
5? La escatologta, p. 126-33 and 287. 
129-33 


58 Thid., pp 
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of souls, believers but marred by some 
vice, is one of the older motifs in Christian 
apocalyptics. The Shepherd of Hermas, 
known to the Middle Ages in a Latin 
version,®® refers to it among the figures 
of the building stones rejected from the 
tower and of the various classes dwelling 
on the twelve mountains of death, purga- 
tion, and pleasure, which provided not an 
account of the otherworld but a series of 
moral visions useful in such an account.® 
Mountains something like these, indeed— 
but with likenesses also to Enoch and 
other early Judeo-Christian works—ap- 
pear in the ninth-century Vision of 
Wettin: one with wind and rain at its 
top for the purging of an abbot, two 
others very high and beautiful and sur- 
rounded by a river of torment.® 

In the original Apocalypse of St. Paul 
the application of the theme to an other- 
world immediately after death is literal. 
And there are found a group of souls doing 
penance for their pride in a tree-filled area 
outside the walls of God’s City, until at 
the coming of the Lord they shall be per- 
mitted to enter the City—a perfect pro- 
totype of the boni non valde; another 
group beside a fiery stream, who were 
“neither hot nor cold’’; a third, consisting 
of the souls of merciful pagans, kept in a 
pit but dressed in white and blind; and, 
finally, all the rejected offspring of those 
practiced the 
“strangulati in perpetuam poenam,”’ but 
the children 
misericordiae. 


who abortion parents 


led “in 


1762 


locum spatiosum 


5° Hermae pastor, ed. Adolph Hilgenfeld (Leipzig, 
1873). Asin, p. 203, n. 1, following Battifol, thinks 
that Hermas was unknown in Europe before the six- 
teenth century; but cf. Hilgenfeld's testimonia for the 
fifth through twelfth centuries. 

6° G. Pietro Sinopoli di Giunta, J! pastore di Her- 
mas ela Divina commedia (Palermo, 1913), points out 
the indicated ‘‘coincidences"’ with Dante. While not 
beyond dispute, its analyses are useful in isolating sig- 
nificant themes 

*1E. Diimmler (ed.), Poetae 
(Poetarum lat. med. aev., Vol. III, ‘‘Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica’’ (Berlin, 1884]), pp. 268 ff.; cf. pp. 
301 ff. 


latini aevi carolini 
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That Dante had in mind traditions 
like these (whatever his immediate source) 
seems almost beyond question, from the 
words which he puts into Vergil’s mouth 
(Purg. vii) in answer to Sordello’s ques- 
tion, ““Dimmi se vien d’Inferno, e di qual 
chiostra?”’ 

Luogo é laggid non tristo da martiri, 

Ma di tenebre solo, ove i lamenti 
Non suonan come guai, ma son sospiri, 
Quivi sto io coi parvoli innocenti, 
Dai denti morsi della morte, avante 
Che fosser dell’ umana colpa essenti. 
Quivi sto io con quei che le tre sante 
Virta non si vestiro, e senza vizio 
Conobber l’altre, e seguivi tutte 
quante [vs. 28-36]. 

The organization during the 
Middle Ages of indications like those in 
Paul into the special class of mali non 


closer 


valde, and also of the boni non valde who 
have pleasant separate dwellings in the 
otherworld, is suggested by the Venerable 
Bede’s report of the Vision of Dryhthelm, 
which happens also, as Seymour has 
shown, to be a direct literary source for 
the fourfold development in the Irish 
visions. A tenth-century manuscript of 
Vergil shows how an analogous arrange- 
ment might be applied by a commentator 
to the Aeneid. In Dryhthelm the place in 
question is described as a broad and 
pleasant field separated from the dark 
furnace of torment by a clear light and a 
solid wall.** The reminiscences are clear 
in this passage and in other contempor- 
aneous or slightly later Latin visions, of 


62 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 138-39, 143, 144; and 
James, anec., pp. 24-25, 28-29, 32-33. Cf 
Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 29-30 and nn. 61-65 on pp 
107-8; and James, Apocryphal N.T., p. 542, n. 2 


A pocr 


J.J. H. Savage, ‘Mediaeval Notes on the Sixth 
Aeneidin Parisinus 7930," S pe culum, IX, 211 12, and 
n. 1 on 212-13 

** Bede, Hist. eccles., V, xii (ed. King, Loeb Lib., 
II, 254 ff.). This vision had very wide currency both 
in Bede himself and in other collections and histories 
where it is repeated: e.g., Aelfric, Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
Il, 348 ff.: Othlo, Migne, PL, CXLVI, 380 ff.; and 
Helinandus of Froidmont, Migne, PL, 
CCXII, 1059 f 


Chronicon, 








the pleasant field across the bridge- 
spanned murky river in Gregory’s Vision 
of a Soldier, though in none of the other 
visions does the adaptation to the four- 
fold classification clearly occur as sug- 
gested by Bede and elaborated by the 
[rish.© Once, however, the notion of the 
boni non valde began to fall in order, it 
became fruitful for the vision writers to 
return to Gregory in search of further 
descriptive touches. For his narrative pic- 
tures, in the pleasant field, groups of 
mansions, some touched by the stinking 
odor of the river and some not, others 
shining with light, and one made with 
bricks of gold. Of this last Gregory says: 

Peter: What, I beseech you, was meant by 
the building of that house in those places of 
delight, with bricks of gold? For it seemeth 
very ridiculous, that in the next life we should 
have need of any such kind of metal. 

GreGory: What man of sense can think so? 
but by that which was shewn there, whoso- 
ever he was, for whom the house was built, we 
learn plainly what virtuous works he did in 
this world: for he that by plenty of alms doth 
merit the reward of eternal light, certain it is, 
that he doth build his house with gold. For 
the same soldier who had this vision said also, 
which I forgot before to tell you, that old men, 
and young, girls, and boys, did carry those 
bricks of gold for the building of the house: by 
which we learn that those to whom we shew 
compassion in this world, do labour for us in 
the next.*° 

65 See, e.g., the following works. The Vision of Sun- 
niulf, in Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, iv. 33 
(ed. R. Poupardin, ‘Collect. de textes pour serv. a 
l'étude et & l'enseigne. de I'hist."’ |Paris, 1913], p. 133) 
The Vision of the Monk of Wenlock, in Die Briefe des 
heiligen Bonifatius und Lullus, ed. Tangl (£ pistolae¢ 
select., I, ‘Mon. Germ. hist."’ |Berlin, 1916]), pp. 7 ff.; 
cf.ed. Diimmler, E pist. merovingici et karolini (Epist., 
III, ‘‘Mon. Germ. hist." (Berlin, 1892}), I, 252 ff.; and 
Migne, PL, LXXXIX, 713 ff. The Vision of Baron- 
tus, in Acta sanct. bolland., 16 March, III, 568—74. For 
the conception of the boni non valde see also The Dia- 
logues of Saint Gregory, IX, xxv, ed. Gardner, pp. 
204-5. 

** Ed. Gardner, pp. 226-27. The general problem 
of the efficacy of alms in the salvation of imperfect 


souls is, of course, ancient in Christianity; see, e.g., 
St. Augustine, De civitate Dei, XX1, xxvii. 
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The direct connection of this with the 
incident in the Vision of Tundale of the 
happy but not completely paradisal state 
of King Cormac has been remarked else- 
where ;*’ and it will now occur to the 
reader that there is also a relation with 
the passage in Adamndn II, where the 
faulty but charitable souls are shown 
dwelling on an island in the fiery river, 
protected from its torments by a silver 
wall constructed of the alms which they 
had given when alive. Finally, attention 
may be called to the extraordinary ac- 
count in the Vision of Charles the Fat— 
which Dante may very likely have known 
—of an infernal valley, on whose left side 
is torment and on whose right a shining 
place like King Cormac’s but free of pain 
—a special region in the otherworld for 
Roman emperors.* 

A reviewer of the newly published Libro 
della scala, observing that, unfortunately, 
it contains no reference to al-A‘raf, sug- 
gests three possibilities with respect to the 
Italian poet: 

0 Dante ebbe notizia di altri testi islamici 
oltre che del Libro della Scala; o la fonte é 
indiretta, ossia Dante dipenderebbe da ele- 
menti islamici gid penetrati prima di lui nel 
mondo medievale cristiano e assimilati da 
questo; oppure finalmente le somiglianze ris- 
contrate sono dovute a coincidenza casuale o 
a comune dipendenza da fonti remote. Il 
terzo caso, naturalmente, riapre la questione 
su un piano pitt vasto e apre la via a una serie 

‘7 Harvard Theol. Rev., XXXII, 124-25. A less 
specialized but equally significant form of the ante- 
inferno may also be observed in the older Vision of 
Laisrén, which describes a special wailing-glen for the 
people of Ireland. See Kuno Meyer, Otia merseiana, I 
(1899), 115-16 and 118 


68 Hariulf, Chronicon centulense, III, xxi (ed. Lot, 
“Collec. de textes pour serv. & l'étude et a l'’enseigne 
de l’hist."’ [Paris, 1894], pp. 146f.). For the original 
date see pp. xxviii—ix. Cf. ‘‘Inferno, XII, 100-126, and 
the Visio Karoli Crassi,"’ pp. 451-53 and nn. 8-12 for 
the popularity of this vision and its spread into the 
great universal histories. For the political context of 
such works, making them by analogy relevant to 
Dante's purpose, see W. Levison, *‘Die Politik in den 
Jenseitsvisionen des friihen Mittelalters,”’ Festgabe 
F.v. Bezold dargebracht (Bonn, 1921), pp. 81 ff. 
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di indagini d’indole disparata e di limiti mal 
definiti; ma il primo e il secondo possono 
essere esaminati in maniera pil concreta.®® 


But some critics may fancy the possibil- 
ity at least of a fourth case, and that 
neither so very vast nor so ill defined. 
Whether Dante knew the Islamic belief 
directly we cannot tell; certainly it is 
curious that among all the Christian cita- 
tions of Muslim passages collected by 
Cerulli there is but a single reference to 
what may represent al-A‘rdf, and this in 
a form hardly significant for the Italian 
poem.7° On the other hand, much of what 
the Divina commedia required for its 
limbo, besides the hints of Vergilian 
tradition, might have been found in an 
indigenous growth, whose materials ac- 
cumulate from the second century and 
circulate in Latin from the fourth—fifth 
to the twelfth, appear in a significantly 
arranged eschatology by the beginning of 
the eighth, and are more fully developed 
among the Irish from the tenth century 
on, whence they spread abroad on the 
continent before and during Dante’s time. 
Since we are limited in part to specula- 
tion, no matter what view of the subject 
we take, what is the trouble with this as a 
probable history? 

To deal with all the problems of the 
Irish visions is beyond the present scope. 
This survey may therefore be terminated 
by such brief comment on St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory and Tundale as is suggested by 
Asin’s own summary treatment of them. 
For St. Patrick’s Purgatory this consists 

6° G. Levi della Vida, ‘‘Nuova luce sulle fonti is- 
lamiche della Divina commedia,’’ Al-Andalus, XIV 
(1949), 393-94. 

70 Jl libro del gentilof Raymond Lull, §8, in Cerulli, 
Libro della scala, p. 473: ‘Ait Sarracenus gentili: Nos 
credimus quod postquam Deus a bonis et malis, ut 
supradictum est, receperit rationem, ponderabit bona 
et mala, que in hoc mundo homines comiserunt:.. . 
et si mala et bona equaliter ponderant, ibunt ad unum 
locum, qui inter Paradisum et infernum existit, et in 


illo loco tantum permanebunt quantum divine pla- 
cuerit voluntati.”’ 
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in his recitation of a roll of its motifs, sup- 
posedly borrowed from Islam—serpents, 
the submersion of sinners in a river of 
molten metal with demons ready on the 
banks to harpoon them, the bridge, the 
wheel of fire, the sulphur pit, hanging of 
sinners by various parts of the body; all 
of them commonplace by now in the 
West, and none examined for the telltale 
features by which literary debt is best 
determined. The torment in it of the cold 
and icy wind, equated by Asin with the 
Muslim zamharir, has already been found 
in Adamndn IJ and will turn up again, 
in another connection, in even older texts 
(one from the third or fourth century).”! 

With respect to Tundale, two features 
deserve consideration here: the great 
monsters Acheron and Lucifer (this last 
occurring also in St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
and the Vision of Alberic) and the tor- 
ment of sinners on anvils by demons with 
hammers. 

The accounts of the monsters have been 
discussed by Seymour and the present 
writer elsewhere.” Acheron appears fre- 
quently in the Irish texts and seems re- 
lated, both in function and in details, to 
the dragon Parthemon that entered the 
redactions of Paul probably in the ninth 
century or shortly thereafter;7* and the 
evidence of Paul’s popularity in Ireland is, 
as we have seen, quite plain. For neither 
figure will any source yield all its pic- 
turesque traits, though links are evident 
with the canonical Book of Revelation, 
the Moralia in Job, Hermas, possibly 
some form of the Apocalypses of Esdras 

71 See infra, Sec. IIT, n. 145 and its context. 


7 Irish Visions, pp. 161-62; Rev. celt., XXVIII, 
297; Zeitschr. f. celt. Philol., XIV (1923), 186-88; and 
Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 66-69 

73 As is evident from its occurrence in the imme- 
diate ancestor (Redac. a) of all the medieval redac- 
tions, the latter of which were known, in some forms, 
in England by the tenth century; see Visio sancti 
Pauli, p. 60 and pp. 10-11. Cf. Carleton Brown, “' Beo- 
wulf and the Blickling Homilies," PMLA, LIII 
(1938), 905 ff. 








and of John, and other Judeo-Christian 
and Classical lore. In the case of Acheron, 
the two giants wedging open his mouth 
like props, one upright and the other up- 
side down, seem to represent an extra- 
ordinarily original touch. These two are 
Fergus and Conal, but as in the version 
given in the great history of Helinandus 
of Froidmont they appear as parasili 
gigantes who in their day were faithful to 
the Devil, it may be that all this in part 
reflects the ancient Judeo-Christian myth 
of Giants and Watchers.’* The incident 
of the visionary’s entering the monster’s 
mouth, only to be cast out again, recalls 
the Apocryphon of the Seven Heavens and 
other medieval visions from Gregory the 
Great to Mechtild of Magdeburg,” and 
his name may have been suggested by the 
etymology of Xapwvea, ‘Axepdvrea in 
Isidore of Seville, in a striking passage 
which discusses also other topographical 
features of the underworld: 

Spiracula apellata omnia loca _pestiferi 
spiritus, quae Graeci Xapavea apellant vel 
"Axepévrea ...et spiracula ex eo dicuntur 
loca qua terra spiritum edit. Hiatus praeruptio 
terrae profunda, quasi itus. Proprie autem 
hiatus est hominis oris apertio, translata a 
ferris quarum aviditas oris adapertione mon- 
stratur.”® 


A twelfth-century manuscript of a redac- 
tion of the Vision of St. Paul, it may be 
remarked, also names the hostiarius in- 


74 Chronicon, xiviii, an. 1149 (Migne, PL, CCXII, 
1042). This myth, no doubt, is superimposed on a piece 
of local Celtic giant lore. 

7% Gregory, XL hom. in Evang. lib., I, hom. xix, 7 
(Migne, PL, LX XVI, 1158-59) ; a version of the Vision 
of Esdras (d’'Ancona, I precursori di Dante, p. 61); the 
account of King Brandub saved by St. Maedoc, in 
Plummer, Vitae sanct., I1, 150, 303; the Vision of Al- 
beric (Fr. Cancellieri, Osservazioni intorno alla ques- 
tione ... sopra l’originalita della D. c. (Roma, 1814], 
pp. 162-63); Mechtild, Das fliessende Licht der Gott- 
heit, tii, 21 (trans. W. Oehl, Deutsche Mystiker, II 
{Kempten and Miinchen, 1911], 106). 

™ Ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), XIV. ix, 
2 and 3. 
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ferni Acharon.”’ Both the beasts in Tun- 
dale undoubtedly bring to mind the vivid 
and ferocious accounts in Muslim tradi- 
tion, but none of the various passages as- 
sembled by Asin to make a single ‘‘source”’ 
explains all their characteristics, and the 
closest parallel in the Libro della scala is 
the beast with thirty thousand mouths, 
which, though relevant to the Irish 
vision, possesses no feature so peculiar as 
to establish an actual connection be- 
tween them.”® 

The second feature subjected to Asin’s 
comparisons—the sinners hammered on 
anvils—is derived by him from the curi- 
ous belief known as the Beating of the 
Grave, an incident supposed to take place 
shortly after death as one of the first 
hazards which the soul must face in the 
otherworld; and found, it may be added, 
not only in Islam but also in early rab- 
binie lore, a collection of which seems to 
have circulated in the West, independent- 
ly of the Muhammedan, at least by the 
time of Peter Comestor.’* But this identi- 
fication with the Beating of the Grave is 
not beyond challenge simply because 
Tundale’s demons, pounding sinners 
stretched out in Hell on anvils, happen 
to do it with hammers. On the contrary, 
the character of the passage in the Irish 
vision indicates a totally different source, 
as a summary of its contents will reveal: 

The punishment of those who heap up sin 
upon sin. The soul visiting the otherworld is 
led down a deeply descending path to a valley 
full of forges. This torment, the guiding angel 
explains, is named Vulcan, “through whose 
invention many have been ruined.’’ Demon 
blacksmiths seize the soul with fiery pincers 

77 Paris, Bibl. nat., MS. lat. 5266: ‘Et hostiarius 


inferni, qui vocatur Acharon...."' Cf. Visio sancti 
Pauli, p. 115, n. 59, and p. 221. 


78 Libro della scala, dist. Ixxii. cap., ed. Cerulli, 
§ 182, p. 195. 


77M. Gaster, Jerahmeel, chap. xiii, pp. 30-32; ef. 
“*Introduction,"’ esp. pp. xxiv, xxx—xxxii, and xliv—vii. 


— 
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and hurl it into a burning, fiery smelting- 
furnace, then try it as silver is tried until it 
and other souls are reduced to a state like 
water. Demons then pierce them with iron 
tridents and hammer them on an anvil until 
twenty or thirty or a hundred souls are welded 
together into one lump. This is thrown to 
other demons, who catch it on their forcipes 
and melt and hammer it in similar fashion. 
Soon the soul is withdrawn from the burning 
coals and told of greater evils to come, from 
which it will also be freed. For [in keeping with 
the vision’s eschatology] this is not yet Hell, 
and all the souls up to now await God’s judg- 
ment.*° 


The references in the passage to Isa. 
30:1, Dan. 3:6, Ps. 12:6, Ezek. 22: 20-22, 
and John 3:18—pointed out by Seymour 
—while clear, merely give a biblical gloss 
to its literary surface; but the basis of the 
incident itself is something else. This 
seems to consist of two medieval com- 
mentary traditions which are brought to- 
gether with a reminiscence of Vergil: one 
on Job 41, “Cor eius irrumpitur quasi 
lapis, et stringetur quasi malleatoris in- 
cus”; and the other on the figure of Vul- 
can. The first goes back to Gregory’s 
Moralia, where hammer and anvil are con- 
nected with Satan.*! The second derives 
from a line of interpreters that includes 
Servius, Isidore of Seville, and the Vati- 
can Mythographers. In it Vulean ap- 
pears as a pagan demon, cast from heaven 
for his ugliness and made leader of the 
Cyclopes; inventor of the art of metals, 
with its furnace, anvil, hammer, forcipes; 
also named Mulciber from fire, “quia ignis 
ferri duritiam emollit atque demulcet.’’*? 
Both traditions are amalgamated sug- 
gestively by Rabanus Maurus, for whom 
the anvil on which we men are hammered 
together into shape (componimur) is 

89 Visio Tnugdali, *‘De pena illorum, qui cumulant 


peccatum super peccatum,’’ ed. Wagner, pp. 30-32. 
8: XXXTV, vi (Migne, PL, LX XVI, 723-24). 
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Leviathan, the hammer itself both heav- 
en’s stroke and the Devil, and Vulcan (in 
fabrorum autem fornace . . . auctorem) the 


fire 
sine quo nullum metalli genus fundi extendi- 
que potest... . J Alibi enim vitrum, alibi argen- 


tum, alibi plumbum . . . efficit. Igne lapides in 
aes resolvuntur. Igne ferrum gignitur ac 
domatur. Igne aurum perficitur. . . . Lapides 
nigros ignis coquendo candificat: ligna candida 
urendo obfuscat . . . de lignis duris fragiles, de 
putribilibus imputribiles reddit, stricta solvit, 
soluta restringit, dura mollit, mollia dura 
reddit... .*8 


In this light 
Isaiah categorizing the souls as 
who heap up sin upon sin, may have been 
colored also by a memory of Giants and 
Titans, who in their pride heaped moun- 
tain upon mountain against heaven (‘‘Qui 
montium supra montes aggestu et con- 
gerie in caelum voluerunt ascendere’’**) 
and were pinned by Jove beneath the 
fiery Mount Aetna; and the reference to 
Vulcan as one “‘through whose invention 
many have been ruined” suggests the 
further recollection of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, found in Enoch and else- 
where, of the Watchers who taught man- 
kind the forging of metals among the 
various artes adulterini. However this 
may be, the two main traditions would 
have been given final shape, if indeed we 
are not to say that they were given initial 
impetus, by the account in Aeneid viii, 


Tundale’s phrase from 
those 


8% Servius ad Aeneid, viii, 724 (ed. Thilo and Ha- 
gen, II (Leipzig, 1884], 305); Isidore, Ety mologiae, ed 
Lindsay, XIX, vi and vii; Vatican mythographer I, 
§§ 128 and 176 (ed. G. H. Bode, 
myth. lat. tres (Cellis, 1834], I, 41 and 54); Vat. myth. 
Il, §§37 and 40 (ed. Bode, I, 86 and 88); and Vat. 
myth. III, § 10. 4 and 5 (ed. Bode, 1, 223-24 and 225, 
11. 6-7). 

83 De universo, XX, xliv (Migne, PL, CXT, 558). 

84 Vat. myth. I, § 11 (ed. Bode, I, 4, 11. 5-6). 

8 Ethiopic Enoch, vii. 1, ed. Charles, pp. 18—19. 
The Servius-Isidore tradition is used in the account of 
the artes adulterini by Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. doc. 
xi, cap. 27. 


Secriptores rerum 
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416-27, of Vulcan’s lair in Sicily, with its 

anvils, furnaces, fire, and demon black- 

smiths: 

Vuleani domus. .. . 

Ferrum exercebant vasto Cyclopes in antro, 

Brontesque, Steropesque et nudus membra 
Pyracmon. 

His informatum manibus iam parte polita 

Fulmen erat... . 


That this lies behind the passage in 
Tundale is more than likely, since there 
seem to be other reminiscences of the 
Aeneid in the vision.* 

When all is said and done, however, 
there remains an impression of general 
analogy between the Vision of Tundale 
and Muslim legends which, though hard 
to define precisely in terms of source and 
derivant, indicates that further investiga- 
tion might be rewarding.*’ The difficulty 
lies in the great originality of the author, 
whose vivid gift of visual imagination has 
succeeded in making new nearly every- 
thing that he touched. 


Other Visions and Special Themes.— 
Among the visions included under this 
heading are the Song of the Sun in the 
Edda, and the Visions of Alberic, Thur- 
kel, the Abbot Joachim, and the unknown 
poet of Regio Emilia.‘ Asin’s treatment 
is largely negligible for all but the last of 
them;** and with this last, an anonymous 
vernacular composition of the thirteenth 


% See Seymour, Jrish Visions, p. 161; and Boswell, 
p. 152, n. 1. The relation of the group of demon black- 
smiths to the Classical accounts of the Cyclopes is also 
found in the Voyage of Maelduin (ed. and trans. 
Whitley Stokes, Rev. celt., Vols. IX and X), by Bos- 
well, who cites Odyssey, ix. 481 ff. See also Riiegg, I, 
369 ff. None of these critics observes the transforming 
medieval materials. 

8? The two otherworld bridges and the incident of 
the stolen cow in Tundale illustrate the problem: the 
first bridge (ed. Wagner, p. 15), as the language of the 
passage shows (Seymour, Irish Visions, p. 158), is 


based on a memory of Gregory's Vision of a Soldier; 
but the second (Wagner, p. 19), ‘‘inserta clavis ferreis 
acutissimis, qui omnium transeuntium pedes solebant 
penetrare,”’ is not unlike the bridge in the Libro della 
scala (Cerulli, p. 203), which ‘‘totus plenus est tenal- 
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century, he made his first palpable hit. 
For in it occurs an arrangement of Hell 
in eight orderly stories, two of whose 


liis atque unchis et aliis instrumentis ferreis ad per- 
forandum aptis. . . ."’ Once again, however, there are 
other parallels in the West, e.g., the bridge-like iron 
ladder, narrow and studded with knives and other 
sharp piercing instruments, by which one traverses 
the dangerous interval to heaven, found in the Vision 
of St. Perpetua (ed. J. A. Robinson, Tezts and Studies, 
I, 2 (Cambridge, Eng., 1891], 66): ‘‘scalam aeream 
mirae magnitudinis ... et angustam, per quam non- 
nisi singuli ascendere possent: et in lateribus scalae 
omne genus ferramentorum infixum. Erant ibi gladii, 
lanceae, hami, macherae: ut, si quis neglegenter aut 
non sursum adtendens ascenderet, laniaretur et carnes 
eius inhaererent ferramentis."’ Cf. Alberic, §5 (Can- 
cellieri, Osservazioni, p. 152). Asin’s reference to a 
Muslim hadit (La escatologia, pp. 291-92) for the 
incident of the stolen cow is not quite successful, since 
both setting (the bridge itself), circumstance (the brief 
torment of the mortal visitant, reminiscent of the simi- 
lar incident in the Vision of Fursa—Bede, ed. King, I, 
422 ff.), and motivation (the purgatorial torment for 
stealing) are different in Tundale; see ed. Wagner, pp 
20-22. There is evidence, moreover, of special concern 
in both Irish texts and the eighth—ninth-century Re- 
daction VI of Paul with animal thieves and their 
punishment in the otherworld: see Seymour, Irish 
Visions, pp. 40 and 90; and Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 86 
and 217: ‘‘Venit in alio loco. uidit homines in caballum 
ereas et iumenta aerea et alia quadropedia [quae] 
furauerunt et super ipsas ardebant sig | = sicut] flam- 
ma ignis....‘Istae sunt quia | = qui] cauallo et 
iumenta et alia quadropedia inuiolauerunt [ = inuo- 
lauerunt; vide Du Cange, s.v. Inviolare, 1] oes 
Neither Muslim hadit nor Christian fragments will 
give the Tundale passage as it stands 


88 Asin, pp. 294-98 


8° Alberic, whose importance for Dante has at- 
tracted to it the attention of a host of commentators, 
Asin dismisses as in the main an unoriginal composi- 
tion of episodes ‘“‘cuyo carfcter islimico ha sido ya 
repetidas vaces demostrado."’ On the contrary, though 
many of its elements, considered merely as generalized 
motifs, were in its day commonplace in both Christian 
and Muslim traditions, the strange originality of its 
details and the obvious variety of its sources raise diffi- 
cult questions that still await answers, which Riiegg's 
study (1, 406 ff.), though valiant, has not really been 
able to provide. But the age and nature of some of 
those sources are suggested by its connection with the 
Irish visions and its incorporation of elements from a 
form of the Apocryphon of the Seven Heavens, like, 
yet unlike, those of the Latin, Irish, and Old English 
survivors. See Cancellieri, Osservazioni, §§ 2 and 32-— 
41, pp. 148-50 and 190-95; and Willard, Two A pocry- 
pha, pp. 7-9 and 11 ff. In the other visions only three 
motifs occur which are discussed by Asin and had not 
been previously dealt with by him; and all of these are 
found very early in Christian texts so well known as 
to need no special citation here: the souls in Hell ap- 
pearing as birds (Edda), thieves laden with leaden 
burdens (Edda), the lawyer forced to swallow his il- 
licit gains (Thurkel). 
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names, Ago and Acir, are probably best 
explained by the Muslim terms Haguia 
(hdwiya) and Asair (al-sair).°° If the 
explanation is correct, this would seem to 
settle the matter for the bard of Regio 
Emilia. 

For the special themes there may be 
brought together certain works considered 
by Asfn which are not primarily other- 
world visions but contain elements rele- 
rant to them, and motifs occurring among 
numerous visions in such fashion as to 
deserve separate treatment. These include 
the theme of the Respite (together with 
the incident of the intervention of a 
saint), the legend of the Body and Soul, 
the legends of the Sleepers, the various 
fabulous voyages, and the descriptions of 
Heaven as a sort of court with chivalres- 
que cavalcade.*' All will require investiga - 
tion in the more definitive appraisal of 
Islam’s case (particularly the last, in con- 
nection with the general themes of 
chivalry and courtly love, where the 
Arabic influence has been most cogently 
urged in recent times®’). But to deal with 
them adequately is beyond the scope and 
competence of the present writer; Asin 
himself, in any case, made no special claim 
for them with respect to the Divina com- 
media. The rest of this section is confined, 
therefore, to the first two topics. Where 
details from the others become relevant 
they will appear later in the discussion of 
Dante. 

The first theme—that of the respite of 
the damned from Hell-torment—though 
it does not occur in the Divina commedia, 
runs like a Leitmotif through the medieval 


*° Asin, p. 298. 

% Ibid., pp. 336-53, 305 36. 

% See, e.g., the various studies by A. J. Denomy 
in Mediaeval Studies, Vols. VI (1944), VII (1945), 
VIII (1946), and the Heresy of Courtly Love (Boston 
College Candlemas Lectures on Christian Literature 
{New York, 1947]); A. R. Nykl, The Dove's Neck-Ring 
... (Paris, 1931); and G. E. von Grunebaum, Me- 
dieval Islam (Chicago, 1946), pp. 267 ff. 
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visions, where it takes various forms: the 
momentary relief on the rim of the fur- 
nace, the release due to the Mass and 
prayers of the living (this being 1elated to 
the development of the doctrine of Purga- 
tory), the respite on a single occasion, the 
periodic respite once a year or once a 
week.** It is this last that preoccupies 
Asin, especially as it is found in Paul, 
where it is associated with the interven- 
tion of a saint for the souls in torment." 
Asin’s theory, based on Arturo Graf,” 
may be summarized thus: that the primi- 
tive texts of Paul, in which all the ele- 
ments of the motif early appear, describe 
the respite as occurring annuall:, whereas 
in the medieval redactions the relief is for 
once a week on Sunday; that, therefore, 
the redactions were indebted to Muslim 
legend, where the respite theme is re- 
corded but also as for once a week on 
Friday.* A comparative study, however, 
of the surviving translations of the first 
Greek texts has indicated that Graf’s view 
of an original yearly respite is doubtful, 
and the clarification of the medieval re- 
dactions in this regard is a growth in 
conformity with Christian sabbatarianism 
and the glorification of the Sunday, which 
seems to need no particular help from 
Muslim doctrine.%” 

The Body and Soul legends have like- 
wise produced a considerable Christian 
literature, as well as some interesting 
modern studies. Their chief character- 
istics are listed by Asin in the following 
table of elements, derived from Graf and 
Batiouchkof : 

1. During life every soul has one or more 
angels or devils to guard and tempt it. 

* Arturo Graf, Miti, leggende e superstizioni, ‘11 
riposo dei dannati,’’ I (1892), 239-70; Seymour, Irish 
Visions, chap. ii, and pp. 32-33, 87 ff 

% La escatologia, pp. 284-86, 336-42. 

% Miti, leggende e superstizioni, I, 247; Asin, p. 284. 

% La escatologia, pp. 337 ff. 


87 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 79-81 and notes. 
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2. At the moment of death the angels dis- 
pute with the devils for possession of the soul. 

3. Often the debate is conducted with the 
aid of two books, one for the virtues presented 
by the angels, another for the vices presented 
by the devils. 

4. In some legends the personified virtues 
and vices appear to bear witness. 

5. Or again, the members of the body accuse 
the soul of their own sins. 

6. The balance is sometimes used to decide 
the debate. 

7. Finally, the soul is carried off by angels 
or devils, according to the result of the judg- 
ment. 


Since most of the elements in this list, 
according to Asin, were early part of 
Christian belief in both East and West, 
Items 4 and 5 become his showpieces.*® 
To these may be added Item 7, whose 
true character, not divulged by his over- 
simplified statement of it, comes out in the 
details of the particular hadit used by him 
as illustration. It is really composed of a 
number of separate elements: that the 
soul, for example, is removed from the 
body gently or violently according as it 
was righteous or sinning, and that once 
removed and before the final judgment it 
is led on a tour of the universe.’ Of 
Items 4 and 5 and the works where they 
occur Asin writes: 

Que ambos angeles, buen y malo, asistan a 
la muerte de cada hombre y diseutan por la 
posesién eterna de su alma, tampoco es doc- 
trina revelada, aunque sf creencia popular y 
mondstica, cuya aparicién fechada en occi- 
dente ya es anterior al siglo VIII, en que San 
Bonifacio, et apéstol de la Germania, la con- 
signa en una visién de ultratumba. En el 
Muspilli, poema germanico de la conflagracién 


% La escatologia, pp. 342-43. Cf. Graf, Miti, leg- 
gende e superstizioni, II, 103-8; and Batiouchkof, *‘Le 
débat de lime et du corps,"’ Romania, XX (1891), 
41 ff. 

%® La escatologia, p. 343. Asin also includes Item 5, 
but surely the figure of the balance was familiar to 
Christians who remembered, among other things, the 
Pook of Revelation. 


10 Thid., p. 350. Cf. Visio sancti Pauli, p. 105, n. 23. 
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universal, que es del siglo LX, la creencia 
reaparece; pero es muy digno de notarse que 
en estos do documentos ...la creencia va 
adornada con los tépicos descriptivos 4° y 5°, 
que aparecon entonces por vez primera en la 
escatologia cristiana occidental, y que son de 
abolengo islémico o zoroastra. . . 1% 


The student of the Christian visions 
will also recall some other early exemplars 
of Boniface’s theme—in the Visions of the 
seventh-century Lrishmen Fursa and Lais- 
rén;'? and the incident of the struggle 
alone (Item 2 above) appears in Gregory’s 
Vision of a Soldier.’ 

Whether or not the legends as we know 
them are in fact Zoroastrian in origin still 
admits of considerable scholarly doubt; as 
early as 1911 and since that time, Louise 
Dudley and others have pointed out the 
ancient Egyptian elements composing 
them and the Christian Egyptian proveni- 
ence of most of the early texts.'°4 But this 
is not important for Asfn’s thesis, since 
Egypt is as good a place as Persia to begin 
a theory of Mussulman influence. What 
does make a difference is his failure to 
consider the history of these legends in 
transmission and the inadequacy of his 
Muslim texts as special proof. Item 5 is 
difficult to trace in the very earliest stages 
of the myth,’ and for it Asin records but 
a single tenth-century hadit, with which 
he compares the German Muspilli of a 
century earlier—surely not the way to 
establish the Arabic as the source!'°* The 
other items, especially 4 and 7—whose 
presence provides the decisive character- 

10 La escatologta, pp. 343 f. 


10 Bede, Eccles. hist., ed. King, I, 420 ff.; and, for 
Laisrén, Kuno Meyer (ed.), in Otia merseiana, I 
(1899), 113 ff. Cf. Seymour, Irish Visions, pp. 18 
and 21; and Patch, The Other World, p. 109. See also 
Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the 
Body and Soul (Baltimore, 1911), pp. 174-76. 

108 Ed. Gardner, p. 226. 


10 Louise Dudley, The Egyptian Elements; and 


Visio sancti Pauli, esp. pp. 91-92, nn. 1 and 3. 
1% Dudley, pp. 104 ff. 
1% La escatologta, pp. 349-50. 
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istic of the legend—occur in numerous 
Greek works, first produced in Christian 
Egypt, whence they probably soon came 
to be known in Rome.” 

Fortunately, in tracing the pathway 
taken by the Body and Soul legend to the 
West, we need not rely on probability 
alone. All the basic features were included 
in the Greek Apocalypse of St. Paul, also 
produced in Egypt,'** and were quite fully 
preserved in the fourth-to-sixth-century 
Latin translation that carried it into the 
Middle Ages, where its influence is known 
on the later medieval homilies and de- 
bates dealing with the theme. Its sig- 
nificant passages are familiar from James’s 
edition of the eighth-century Latin co- 
dex,'*? but the details, especially of 
Item 4, are somewhat better retained in 
the manuscript of St. Gall, which, since it 
is not widely available, may be quoted in 
part for some of the elements here: 


Posthaec uidi animam iustam introeuntem 
in caelum. Et audiui uoces angelorum dicentes, 
‘O anima, effugies quia fecisti uoluntatem dei 
in terris. Et ecce nunc angelus tuus et spiritus 
congaudent tecum.’ Et omnes potestates 
exierunt in occursum eius, et inuenerunt nihil 
suum in ea. Respondit eis angelus, et spiritus 
dixerunt, ‘Conuertimini erubescentes, quia non 
ualuistis decipere animam istam constitutam 
in carne.’ . . . Et omnes potestates exierunt in 
occursum eius et inuenerunt nihil suum in ea. 
... Et ait mihi, ‘Iterum aspice deorsum in ter- 
ram et expecta istam aliam animam exeuntem 
de corpore, quae inritauit dominum die ac noc- 
te....’ Conspexi uero et uidi omnem contemp- 
tum et omnia peccata et fornicationes quas 
fecit, que scit et que nescit, omnium in unum. 
Adsteterunt ante eum in hora necessitatis, et 
facta est in illa iudicium, et bonum erat ei si 
natus non fuisset. Et post hee uenerunt sancti 
angeli et maligni, et anima defuncta uidit 
utrosque et sancti locum non inuenerunt in ea. 
Maligni dominati sunt eam usque quo duxe- 


107 Dudley, pp. 8—11 et passim. 
198 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 91—92, nn. 1 and 3. 
109 4 pocrypha anec., I, 15-21. 
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runt. Cum ergo exisset de corpore, commoue- 
runt eam dicentes, ‘O misera anima, prospice 
carnem tuam et cognosce domum tuam unde 
existi. Necesse est te reuerti in carnem tuam in 
die resurrectionis, ut recipias peccatis tuis 
condigna et impietatum tuarum.’ . . . Et spiri- 
tus contendebat eam, et angelus contribulabat 
eam. Cumque ergo peruenisset ad potestates, 
cum iam ingredi caelum haberet, labor imposi- 
tus est ei malus super laborem. Nam obliuio et 
susurratio obuiauerunt ei, et spiritus fornica- 
tionis et reliqua. Potestates dicebant ei, ‘Quo 
pergis, O misera anima, et audes praecurrere 
in caelum? Sustine, et uideamus si habemus 
aliquid in te nostrum.’. . . Et iterum uidi, et 
ecce alia anima adducebatur a duobus angelis 
flens et dicens, ‘Miserere mei, deus iudex iustus 
et uerax; hodie septem dies habeo ex quo 
mortua sum, et tradita sum duobus angelis 
istis, et perduxerunt me ad quod numquam 
uidi.’. . . Et iratus est furore dominus deus, iu- 
dex iustus, dicente ea, ‘Non peccaui’; quoniam 
esset mentita. .. . Et statim uenit in medium 
habens in manibus graffum [=chirographum], 
et dixit, ‘Haec sunt in manibus meis omnia 
peccata anime istius....’ Et dixit dominus, 
iustus iudex, ‘Tibi dico angelo: non te exploro 
rationem ex quo quindecim coepit esse anno- 
rum uel decem, sed expone peccata eius ante 
annorum quinque quam moreretur et quam 
hue ueniret.’ . . . Et respondit angelus animae 
ipsius et dixit, ‘Iube angelum istum exhibere 
animas illas.’ Et eadem hora exhibitae sunt in 
medium et cognouit animas peccatorum."® 


With this quotation the survey of the 
traditional Christian visions precursory to 
Dante, incomplete as it is, may be brought 
to a close. No one will wish to claim that 
it has proved the absence of Muslim in- 
fluence among them. On the contrary, 
some evidence suggests that such influ- 
ence may indeed have operated at certain 
points, and to deny this possibility, even 
probability, would be as intemperate as it 
was on Asin’s part to believe that nearly 
everything in the tradition came from 
Islam. What it proves is the unreliability 
of his entire account of the Western 

110 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 131 ff. 








legends and, therefore, of subsequent 
arguments based on it or opposing it 
which only correct its more obvious 
faults (a mere nimis probat will not do). 
With respect to method, it shows his far 
too great dependence on the generalized 
motif, whose use always tends to distort 
the significance of individual passages by 
isolating them from their immediate 
causes, whether these be their literal 
sources or the doctrinal and artistic con- 
text in which they occur. 

In some instances this survey may itself 
be open to criticism on such grounds. But 
its emphasis, at least, has been to suggest 
that further history has yet to be brought 
back to the subject, as the book itself will 
stress which shall be definitive. That his- 
tory indicates, so far as the earlier 
medieval visions are concerned, how 
much larger an allowance must be made 
for the direct survival in the Middle 
Ages of certain ancient apocalyptic tradi- 
tions (aside, that is, from those in the 
Classical literature) and for the further 
growth from them in the Latin texts of 
details reflecting local doctrine and liter- 
ary dependence. It suggests that in the 
vase of some apparently new materials 
the focus of origin must be shifted from 
the twelfth—thirteenth century, where 
Asin fixed it, back to the period between 
the sixth and ninth. Nor does this in itself 
rule out a direct relation with Islam; for 
the spread of Muhammedanism was es- 
pecially vigorous during the two hundred 
years following the Hijra, testimony is 
extant to Charlemagne’s contact with the 
court of Hariin al-Rashid, and Cerulli has 
found some early knowledge of Muslim 
beliefs about Paradise among the Chris- 
tians in Spain, where we might expect 
it." But if resemblances between early 
Latin visions and hadit’s of the eighth 
and ninth centuries signify a genuine con- 
nection, this does not necessarily mean 
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that the borrowing had to go one way 
only. 

However this may be, there is a sense 
in which the otherworld literature may 
indeed be said to begin with the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, provided the 
distinction be drawn between the tradi- 
tional stuff embodying a growth from 
earlier times, and the new productions 
which, coming at a time of renaissance 
from the hands and minds of mystics, 
the primitive visions as the 
subtler work of Muslim poets and dream- 
ers transcends the cruder IJsr@-Mi‘raj 
legends. For Dante this development is 
‘apital, making rather meaningless any 
attempt to isolate, except momentarily, 
the popular accounts from the mystical 
revelations of the Unseen which were 
more profoundly his sources. 

As for the legend of the Mi*raj itself, 
to believe, without probing the contents 
definitively, that a freshly discovered 
text and its historical circumstances 
seriously settle the question of the sup- 
posed fonti islamiche of the Divina com- 
media would be to dig a well in sand. We 
must write our external history as pre- 
cisely and particularly as we can, and this 
the editors of the Libro della scala do ad- 
mirably for the Western intellectuals who 
knew it. But how far must we actually 
go to it in order to explain the genesis or 
interpret the meaning of the great Italian 
poem? This is what influence means. 

And to this question we may now turn 
our attention. 


surpass 


[To be concluded] 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


11! Libro della scala, pp. 369-73. It should be noted, 
incidentally, that here as elsewhere in the present 
article (especially Part III below) Cerulli, for his or- 
derly proceedure and rich citations, forms the basis of 
the discussion of the new Islamic materials, rather 
than Mufioz, whose work, though consulted through- 
out and valuable, does not change much the nature 
of the case at issue. 


we 











NOTES ON A GOLD PECTORAL FROM NAPATA 


DOWS DUNHAM 


nN JNES, X (1951), No. 4 (pp. 225-27 
with Pls. VIII and IX), L. Keimer has 
published a gold pectoral in the posses- 

sion of the dealer Tano in Cairo, which he 
rightly considers to be of Napatan origin 
and which he dates to the “fourth or fifth 
century”’ B.c., attributing it to a king whose 
cartouche he reads as Amani-Istibari. Had 
the writer been familiar with the article 
entitled ‘“Names and Relationships of the 
Royal Family of Napata,’’ published by 
me and M. F. Laming Macadam in JEA, 
XXXYV (1949), 139-49, with Plates X V and 
XVI, he would readily have identified this 
cartouche as that of Amaniastabarqa who 
was buried in Pyramid 2 at Nuri and who 
was the sixteenth king of Napata after 
Kashta, dated by Reisner and myself to 
503-478 B.c. On Plate XV (Figs. 6 a—d) 
of our article there are six examples of the 
name which all show the final sign to be 
fj, standing for the frequent Napatan- 
Meroitic honorific termination ga. 

Not only is the king identified, but the 
object published by Keimer has an ex- 
tremely close parallel, found in Amanias- 
tabarqa’s tomb by the Harvard Univer- 
sity-Boston Museum of Fine Arts Expe- 
dition when it excavated the pyramid in 
1917. This object, bearing the field num- 
ber 17—2-237, is now in the Antiquities 
Museum at Khartoum and is illustrated 
here on Plate XIII A. It is 5.2 cm. in 
height, 4.4 em. wide at the top, and 4 cm. 
wide at the base, almost identical in size 
with the Tano piece (Pl. XIII B). The 
Khartoum example also has four tubes 
affixed in a horizontal position at the 
backs of the four corners and is a close 
parallel, too, in the details of the design 


and the costuming of the figures. In the 
Khartoum piece, however, the king wears 
a fillet on his head and has the figure of a 
hawk hovering above, while the god is Re 
and not Amun. The inscription, too, is 


somewhat different. In front of and above 
— — i —_ 
the king one reads: <~— if = J 


. © 
e A PMISNS I : 
+P SS ({ om, UN a)? 0S) 
117- In front of and over the god is 


written 











— oar 

In further comment on 
article, the Meroitic royal name Mankh- 
abale can now be identified, as the result 
of excavations at the pyramids of Meroé 
and of a find at Kawa, as Amanikhabale, 
the king of generation 42, who was buried 
at Meroé North, Pyramid 2, dated to 45- 
25 B.c. His cartouche, in Meroitic hiero- 
glyphs, appears on the Basa lion (as given 
by Keimer), on a bronze cone found at 
Kawa,' and in fragmentary form in 
plunderer’s debris in the stair of Meroé 
North, Pyramid 3 (which lies adjacent to 
Pyramid 2), where it reads: 


a= WE) 


1JEA, XXII (1936), 210, Pl. XXIII. 


2? It may be noted here, for those not familiar with 
Meroitic hieroglyphs, that the signs are written back- 
ward and read from right to left, that the seated man 
has the value a, and that the mouth with a line inside 
it has the value kh. 


Keimer’s 
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As to the name Amanikhanéwél (the 
second n had been omitted by a printer’s 
error in Keimer’s article), the attempt to 
identify it with the Omphalos of Napata, 
where the cartouche is so damaged as to 
be of extremely doubtful reading, cannot 
be regarded as anything but highly prob- 
lematical. To the best of my knowledge 
the name is known only in one cursive 
example noted by Griffith but unpub- 
lished which he read as 


SAIIKER 2 


This king is not otherwise known, his 
tomb has not been identified, and his date 
is uncertain. 

Finally the gold ornament from Meroé 
illustrated by Keimer (op. cit., Pl. LX C) 
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is actually a necklace spacer and is 
pierced by seven transverse holes on each 
vertical side. On the three found at Meroé 
by Garstang in 1911, two are in Khar- 
toum’ and are inscribed with the car- 
touche of Malénagefi (12th generation, 
Nuri Pyramid 5), and the one illustrated 
by Keimer, once in the MacGregor Col- 
lection, is now in the Brooklyn Museum 
(Ace. No. 49.29). It bears the name of 
Amtalga (11th generation, Nuri Pyra- 
mind 9).4 

Museum or Fine Arts 

Boston, MassACHUSETTS 


3’ Antiquities Museum, Nos. 511A and C. No. 
511 B in Khartoum is an electrotype copy of the 
MacGregor-Guennol piece. 

‘ For the hieroglyphic writing of these names, see 
the plates illustrating the article by Macadam and 
myself,in JE A, Vol. XX XV (1949): Amtalqa, Pl. XV, 
12 a—-e; Malénaqefi, Pl. XVI, 40 a—d. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


N L. KEIMER’s article on “A Gold Pectoral 

from Napata”’ (J NES, X [1951], 225-27) the 
king’s name is read as Amani-Istibari. But the 
last sign, read as }\, looks in the photographic 
plate as though it might perhaps be a reversed 
4. If so, the hieroglyphic spelling would give 
exactly the name of King Amaniastabarqa 


cited as No. 6 by Dows Dunham and M. F. 
Laming Macadam in JEA, XXXV (1949), 
141, and considered to be sixteenth in the 
series of kings beginning with Kashta. 


T. GeorGe ALLEN 
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INSCRIPTIONAL EVIDENCE FOR THE HISTORY 
OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 


WILLIAM 8. SMITH 


N PREPARING chapter xv, “The Old 
Kingdom and Its Collapse,’ for the 
forthcoming edition of Volume I of 

the Cambridge Ancient History and also in 
working on the publication of the tomb of 
Queen Hetep-heres 1, the mother of 
Cheops, I have had occasion to be grateful 
for Sir Alan Gardiner’s clarification of Old 
Kingdom dating by means of a biennial 
cattle count.' Although Reisner, in pre- 
paring the Giza material for publication, 
accepted this biennial count, he followed 
Sethe in believing that in the reign of 
Pepy I a change was made to an annual 
count which was continued thereafter. 
Gardiner has done a great service in estab- 
lishing that the biennial count was main- 
tained throughout the Fifth and Sixth dy- 
nasties. It should be said immediately 
that his scepticism concerning the fiftieth 
count of Pepy IJ in his decree in the 
Mycerinus temple is fully justified. It will 
be seen in Figure 1 that the weathered 
condition of the stone, which is now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, does not 
permit of certainty. However, the figure 
35 seems the most likely one. 

It is apparent that not only have the 
Sixth Dynasty dates been misunderstood 
but scholars have been inconsistent in ap- 
plying the use of the biennial count to cer- 
tain reigns of the Fifth Dynasty where it 
certainly should have been taken into ac- 
count. It is also necessary to check the 
dates given by the monuments with the 
reign lengths given in the Turin Papyrus, 
since this papyrus is our strongest support 


1**Regnal Years and Civil Calendar in Pharaonic 
Egypt,’’ JE A, XXXI (1945), 11 ff. 


for Egyptian chronology. The Old King- 
dom regnal years reached by doubling the 
cattle count do not conflict with the Turin 
list except in three cases. The Palermo 
Stone gives Sahura a year after his sev- 
enth count which would make bis reign 
fourteen years rather than the twelve of 
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Fig. 1.—Date from Pepy II Decree, Mycerinus 
temple. 


the Turin Papyrus. The Neferirkara 
temple account books, which are plausibly 
assigned to the reign of Isesy, indicate a 
twentieth cattle count which necessitates 
a reign of at least thirty-nine years rather 
than the twenty-eight of Turin.? Pepy I 
has a twenty-fifth cattle count which sug- 
gests forty-nine years, but in this case 
there is strong reason to believe that 


? Even if we doubt this evidence, Isesy's letter to 
Senedjem-ib is dated to h?.t sp [1)6, Urkunden, I, 63, 
10. 
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e Ka-wab’s chapel (G 7120) 


Fig, 2.—Fragments of facade south of entrance to Princ 
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Mernera served as coregent with his 
father,’ which may account in some way 
for the Turin figure of twenty years, al- 
though it seems more likely that if there 
were a coregency it began in the fortieth 
year of his father’s reign because of the 
reception of Nubian chieftains at Ele- 
phantine in the year of Mernera’s fifth 
cattle count (year 9). It seems unlikely 
that Mernera would have dated such an 
event in his own name until after his 
father’s death. 

It is of course impossible that there 
should not be errors in the Turin Papyrus, 
but it would seem reasonable to have con- 
crete evidence to the contrary before ques- 
tioning its figures. The summaries which 
the papyrus gives after the last king of the 
Kighth Dynasty form our primary evi- 
dence for the length of the Old Kingdom. 
These state that there were 187 years from 
the beginning of the Sixth Dynasty to the 
end of the Eighth Dynasty and 955 years 
from the reign of Menes to the end of the 
Kighth Dynasty. The new publication of 
the Turin Papyrus‘ now interprets the 
summary at the end of the Eleventh Dy- 
nasty as 142 years for the length of that 
dynasty. This is an altered reading for the 
242 years which Eduard Meyer thought 
indicated the length of time from the be- 
ginning of the Ninth Dynasty to the end 
of the Eleventh Dynasty. Thus the Turin 
Papyrus has not preserved figures for the 
total length of the time from the First 
Dynasty to the beginning of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, which can be fixed by revised 
astronomical calculations at 1991 B.c. 
However, as Winlock pointed out ten 
years ago,® a minimum date of nearly 3100 


3 Drioton, Annales du Service, XLV (1947), 55-56: 
‘‘Notes Diverses, 2—Une corégence de Pépi I¢T et de 
Mérenre (?).”’ 

4G. Farina, Il Papiro dei Re (1939), p. 35. 

5’ ‘**The Origin of the Ancient Egyptian Calendar,’’ 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
LXXXIII (1940), 457, n. 33. 


for Menes is indicated even if one left out 
of account the destroyed figure which the 
Turin Papyrus evidently gave for the 
eighteen kings of the Ninth and Tenth 
dynasties (1991 + 142 + 955 = 3088). 

Eduard Meyer in his Altere Chronologie 
Babyloniens, Assyriens und Agyptens 
(1925), pages 68-69, admitted that a mar- 
gin of error of from 100 to 200 years might 
have to be allowed for the date 3197 which 
he proposed for the beginning of the First 
Dynasty. It is true that to make this cal- 
culation he used the 242 years mentioned 
above for the length of the Ninth to Elev- 
enth dynasties. It is also true that there is 
a tendency to slur over this fact and to 
continue to use the date 2242 b.c. for the 
end of the Eighth Dynasty, while at the 
same time employing for the length of the 
Eleventh Dynasty the figure 142 (or 143) 
which was formerly read 242 (and even 
earlier 160). Nevertheless, both Scharff 
and Winlock have shown that a date of 
about 2240 s.c. for the end of the Eighth 
Dynasty suits the historical evidence for 
the First Intermediate Period extremely 
well.® 

While Scharff has presented a most 
convincing argument for maintaining a 
date of about 2240 s.c. for the beginning 
of the Ninth Dynasty, he believes that 
advantage should be taken of Meyer’s full 
leeway of 200 years in order to set the be- 
ginning of the First Dynasty at about 
3000 B.c. He does not attempt to explain 
how this can be reconciled with the Turin 
summary of 955 years. Albright, on the 
other hand, frankly states a disbelief in 
this total of 955 and also drastically short- 
ens the First Intermediate Period by some 
eighty years (using the old figure of 160 


‘A. Scharff, ‘‘Die Bedeutungslosigkeit des sog. 
iltesten Datums usw.,"’ Historische Zeitschrift, CLXI 
(1939), 22, ‘‘Der Historische Abschnitt der Lehre fiir 
Merikare,"’ Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Philosophisch-historische Ab- 
teilung [1936]), pp. 39-54; H. E. Winlock, The Rise 
and Fall oj the Middle Kingdom at Thebes. 
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years for the Eleventh Dynasty.’ He thus 
reaches 2950 (or preferably 2900) for the 
beginning of the First Dynasty, places the 
rise of the Theban House of the Eleventh 
Dynasty at 2160, at the close of the Sixth 
Dynasty, and that of Heracleopolis at 2120. 
A third suggestion has been made to me 
by Richard Parker that by shortening the 
length of the First Intermediate Period 
but still retaining the Turin figures a date 
of about 3100 can be obtained. In all three 
of these cases the lengths of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth dynasties are unaffected 
by the shortening of the chronology and 
would agree fairly closely with recent 
archeological evidence. 

It is easy to sympathize with Professor 
Albright’s dissatisfaction with what ap- 
pear to be excessive lengths for the First 
and Second dynasties as implied in the 
Turin figure of 955. It would also seem 
necessary, as he does, to lengthen the 
Third Dynasty to about 100 years as 
against the forty-nine years plus one miss- 
ing reign length which are preserved in the 
papyrus, especially since it has so far been 
impossible to bring the names of kings of 
the Second and Third dynasties known 
from the monuments into satisfactory 
agreement with any of the royal lists. On 
the other hand, it would seem that the 
First Intermediate Period should not be 
too drastically shortened. Scharff and 
Winlock have shown that the last three 
kings of the eighteen listed for the Ninth 
and Tenth dynasties must have ruled for 
a period of about seventy-eight years con- 
temporaneously with Theban kings of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. It would seem neces- 
sary to allow about 100 years, as they 
have done, for the other fifteen kings. The 
date thus gained, 2230 B.c., is so close to 
Meyer’s 2242 that it is convenient to re- 


?Journal of Egyptian 
97-98. 


Archaeology, VI (1920), 
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tain the round figure 2240 as Winlock has 
done. If any lowering of the date 3200 B.c. 
is felt necessary, investigation should 
rather be turned in the direction of the 
first two dynasties. It might be found that 
the Turin Papyrus has included in the 
length of the First and Second dynasties 
some vague record of the period immedi- 
ately preceding the semilegendary figure 
of Menes. We designate by the terms 
“Proto-Dynastic’’ or “Dynasty 0” a 
transition period distinguishable from 
Predynastic times and closely resembling 
the First Dynasty in which we know at 
least one king, the ‘‘Scorpion.’”’ Perhaps 
this period was as difficult for the com- 
piler of the Turin Papyrus to distinguish 
from the somewhat nebulous reign of 
Menes as it is for us today. 

It would seem, then, that Sidney Smith 
is being somewhat too pessimistic when he 
states in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, XLIX (1945), 24, that Meyer’s 
“system for the early period has col- 
lapsed.’’ Meyer was evidently mistaken in 
believing that the calendar was invented 
in 4241 sB.c. (better 4231), but his early 
chronology was largely based on the Turin 
Papyrus and, in its revised form as stated 
in Altere Chronologie, has been little af- 
fected by new evidence. Smith goes on to 
add that ‘“‘the assumption that a Sothic 
Period began with Zoser is no more than a 
plausible guess.’’ Albright had in 1920 al- 
ready proposed that the invention of the 
calendar be moved up to the beginning of 
the next Sothic cycle. Then Scharff, and 
afterward Winlock, connected the adop- 
tion of the 365-day year with the reign of 
Djoser at the beginning of a cycle which 
has now been given a revised date of 
2770/2769.° Kees, in his Der Gétterglaube 
im alten Agypten, pages 259 and following, 
has lent support to this theory by a con- 


§ Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, p. 1, n. 1. 
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vincing argument that it was not before 
the reign of Djoser that the tradition 
originated concerning the gods whose 
birthdays form the five epagomenal days 
which complete the 365-day year in the 
new calendar. They are connected with 
the entry into the Heliopolitan system of 
Osiris and the establishment of the En- 
nead of Heliopolis. It would seem entirely 
fitting that the establishment of the calen- 
dar should take place in the midst of the 
intellectual and administrational achieve- 
ments of the reign of Djoser. 

It is to be understood, then, that for the 
period with which this article is concerned 
I am retaining the dates used in my An- 
cient Egypt as Represented in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, pages 169-70: Dynasty IV: 
2680-2560 B.c.; Dynasty V: 2560-2420 
B.c.; Dynasty VI: 2420-2280 B.c. 

Quarry and builders’ marks from the 
Harvard-Boston excavations at Giza pro- 
vide a substantial body of evidence for 
dates, particularly in the Fourth Dynasty. 
I should like here to make this material 
available, since it has hitherto been given 
only passing reference.*® These inscriptions 
supplement in considerable quantity 
others already published from Giza,!° 
those found at Dahshur, Medum, and 
Helwan," and the dated inscriptions cited 
by Gardiner from the Palermo Stone, 


® Reisner, History of the Giza Necropolis, I, 71, 73, 
75, 76, 391, 392, 427; Smith, ‘‘The Origin of Some 
Unidentified Old Kingdom Reliefs," AJA, XLVI 
(1942), 523. 

1° Junker, Giza J, Fig. 24: eighth and tenth counts 
(years 15 and 19) on the mastaba of Hemiunu 
(G 4000) in the reign of Cheops; Giza VIII, 31, 40, 58; 
Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
1929, p. 82: A?.t sp 2 and 11 of Mycerinus; Selim 
Hassan, Excavations at Giza, Il, Fig. 219: Year of 
Joining of Two Lands in date of a will. 

1! Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, Pl. 1; Maystre, BIF AO, 
XXXV, 89 ff.; Petrie, Meydum and Memphis (III), 
Pl. V; Zaki Saad, Royal Excavations at Helwan, 
Cahier III, supplement to Annales du _ Service: 
Pl. XLII: h?.t sp 1 of Chephren; [tmy] At h?.t sp 4 tnwt 
(no king’s name); Pl. XLIII: [imy] hi h?.t sp 4 (no 
king's name), h}.t sp 5 (no king's name). 
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royal decrees, and other monumental 
sources. In considering the marks on 
building stones at Giza, it would be well 
to observe that they always give the date 
in the form of the number of the ‘‘occa- 
sion”’ (h3.t sp) of the cattle count but usu- 
ally omit mention of either counting or 
cattle, which have to be inferred. They 
always mention the season as well as the 
number of months and days, except of 
course when some portion of the inscrip- 
tion has been broken or rubbed away. 
There has been a tendency to confuse 
statements of length of time, expressed in 
the form of number of years, months, and 
days, with actual dates. Thus Grdseloff 
has interpreted the five years, four 
months, and three days during which 
Senedjem-ib served with distinction un- 
der Isesy as a date in the Year 5 of that 
king,” while Reisner, in his unpublished 
manuscript notes, has, further on in the 
same inscription, interpreted as Year 1 of 
Unas a statement of one year and three 
months during which Mehy undertook 
work on his father’s tomb. 

Gardiner believes that, since the first 
regnal year was termed that of the Joining 
of the Two Lands, the first cattle count 
was taken in the following year; but, since 
it is not absolutely certain that this was 
the case, there remains the possibility that 
the first regnal year may have been re- 
ferred to by both terms. This might be so, 
particularly if the count two years before 
had fallen in the next to the last year of 
the preceding reign. It therefore seems 
safer to follow Reisner in allowing for this 
possibility and to subtract one year from 
the doubled total of the cattle count to 
allow for a first census having fallen in the 
accession year. 

The reign of Sneferu provides an ob- 
stacle in that the Palermo Stone shows 

12 Annales, XLII (1943), 59. 
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that, while no counting was made in the 
year after the sixth census, the seventh 
and eighth countings fell in succeeding 
years. The dates at present known would 
agree with the twenty-four-year reign 
given by the Turin Papyrus, if we assume 
that Sneferu maintained a biennial count 
up until the seventh (Year 13) and then 
continued a yearly count to the end of his 
reign. In this case, the /3.t sp 16 from the 
casing of the North Stone Pyramid at 
Dahshur would indicate the twenty-sec- 
ond year, while the A3.t sp 15 and 17 from 
the Medum Pyramid would be, respec- 
tively, the twenty-first and twenty-third 
years. While this is far from certain, it at 
least provides a working hypothesis. 
Recently the problem has been further 
complicated by the interesting work at 
Dahshur of Abdessallam M. Hussein 
which has been so unfortunately inter- 
rupted by his untimely death. He discov- 
ered both the name of Sneferu (in a car- 
touche) and his Horus name Neb-maat on 
stones of the southern Pyramid at 
Dahshur, the so-called Bent Pyramid. On 
the North Stone Pyramid, at the south- 
west corner, he found the name Neb-maat 
and the date h3.t sp 15.'° There need thus 
be no doubt that the two pyramids of 
Sneferu, long known to exist, were these 
at Dahshur. Sneferu may have completed 
the pyramid at Medum, which might 
mean that the dates of the Years 21 and 
23 there refer to his reign. Doubling 17 to 
34 or 33 presents a difficulty for any pos- 
sible reign falling near this time, given the 
figures of the Turin Papyrus. It would 
seem most likely that the Medum Pyra- 
mid was originally constructed by Snefe- 
ru’s predecessor, Huni, especially since 
Cerny has now established that Queen 


1* This information comes from photographs sup- 
plied by Abdessallam in his usual generous and 
friendly fashion. 
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Meresankh appears as the mother of Sne- 
feru on the Palermo Stone.'* This queen’s 
name in an eighteenth Dynasty graffito in 
the temple of Medum would then refer to a 
lady of a generation preceding that to 
which she was assigned when it was 
thought that she was the wife of Sneferu. 

It might be added that the more one 
deals with problems of the ages of the 
various people buried in the Giza Ceme- 
tery, the more one feels that those buried 
at Medum are of Sneferu’s generation 
rather than his children, in other words, 
the family of Huni. Nefer-maat’s son He- 
miunu is shown as a portly, middle-aged 
man in his Hildesheim statue, which 
should have been made not much later 
than the nineteenth year of Cheops and 
probably earlier. Similarly, Cheops’ sons, 
Ka-wab and Khufu-khaf, are represented 
as fat, mature men at the end of their 
father’s twenty-three-year reign. This 
suggests that Cheops was married fairly 
early in the reign of Sneferu to the lady 
who later became his chief queen. I now 
believe that this was the famous Queen 
Merytyetes of the stela which Mariette 
found at Giza and which was copied by 
De Rougé (Fig. 3). Her name occurs on a 
fragment from the chapel of Prince Ka- 
wab, evidently as his mother (Fig. 2).'* If 


4 Grdseloff, Annales, XLII (1943), 118; very 
kindly confirmed and amplified in a letter from Dr. 
Cerny. 


Smith, A History of Egyptian Sculpture and 
Painting in the Old Kingdom, Fig. 110, Pls. 6 d, 43 b. 


1*T have not succeeded in making an acceptable 
reconstruction of the inscription. I believe that the 
two fragments shown in Fig. 2 belonged together on 
the facade south of the entrance to the inner offering 
room of Ka-wab. The drawing of the hanging hand, 
which is all that is preserved of the figure on the right, 
is sufficient evidence that this was a standing male 
figure facing to the left. Only in this case would the 
thumb be drawn on theinner side of the hand. Had the 
figure been a woman, polite usage in the Old Kingdom 
would have caused her to place this hand on her 
breast or hold it up with a flower to her nose. We 
have, then, the owner of the tomb, Ka-wab, with a 
woman whose broken titles are those of a queen. In 
the tomb immediately south of that of Ka-wab, 
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she were long married to the prospective 
ruler Cheops in his father’s reign, it may 
be the reason why in her old age under 
Chephren she referred to herself as wrt 
hts Snfrw and wrt hts Hwfw.'" These same 
considerations would suggest that the 
marriage of Hetep-heres and Sneferu took 
place in the second half of the reign of 
Huni. Here the suggestion might be made 
that this was prompted to secure the suc- 
cession by the death of the owner of the 
great mastaba No. 17 at Medum who 
could have been Huni’s original heir (the 
brother of Hetep-heres and son of the chief 
queen whose name we do not know). This 
is perhaps not the place to enlarge upon 
these speculations which I am endeaver- 
ing to support elsewhere with what mea- 
ger evidence there is in regard to Hetep- 
heres and the Cheops family. 

The dated inscriptions at Giza from our 


Khufu-khaf appears with his mother in the same 
place on the facade of the chapel (Smith, loc. cit., 
Pl. 44b). A fragment from the chapel of Ka-wab’'s 
wife, Hetep-heres II, bears part of a queen's title 
(Fig. 3). She had only the title of princess when these 
two chapels in the Ka-wab tomb were decorated. She 
married King Radedef after Ka-wab's death. The 
similarity in the arrangement of the hieroglyphs on the 
fragment to that on the Merytyetes stela (Fig. 3) is 
perhaps a coincidence but does make one wonder 
whether the Mariette stela could have been set up 
in the Ka-wab tomb by either Hetep-heres II or 
Merytyetes, who were both still alive in the reign of 
Chephren, although Ka-wab himself had died at the 
end of the reign of Cheops. 


1? We long believed that Mariette’s stela (Masta- 
bas, p. 565, De Rougé, Inscr. Hiéro., Pl. LXII) once 
stood in the empty emplacement of the southern 
false-door of G 7650, the chapel of Princess Meryt- 
yetes and her husband Akhet-hetep. It now seems 
fairly certain that his niche was inscribed in the hus- 
band's name and that a piece of it exists in the Barrac- 
co Collection in Rome (Smith, loc. cit.. pp. 160-61, 
Pl, 42 b). Grdseloff (Annales, XLII [1943], 118) sug- 
gests that Mariette and De Rougé associated the 
Merytyetes stela with the Akhet-hetep chapel, 
whereas they give no certain indication of the loca- 
tion of the stone, which has now completely disap- 
peared. Mariette does say that the woman on the 
Merytyetes stela wears a dress with a pointed shoulder 
peak like that of the mother of Khufu-khaf. There 
might be a hint here that he associated the two figures 
in his mind because he had been working on two 
neighboring tombs at Giza at about the same time. 
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excavations are of three different kinds. 
First there are a few rare instances of in- 
scriptions with dates which were carved 
on some part of the exterior of the masta- 
ba as part of the decoration. Second, 
among leveling marks, builder’s and quar- 
ry marks which are largely illegible and 
consequently extremely difficult to copy 
in the state of our present imperfect un- 
derstanding of what these rough marks 
mean, there are a few crew names which 
give the name of a king. Such is the mark 
in which was read the Horus name of 
Cheops, Hr Mddw ‘prw, on a block from 
the burial chamber of G 1205,'* or the 
very complete inscription giving the name 
of Mycerinus reported by Junker.'® A few 
others are listed below along with one or 
two which simply indicate the owner of 
the mastaba. Finally, there is a series of 
marks which are painted on the white 
Tura limestone casing blocks which give a 
date in terms of such and such occasion of 
a counting or census. It has been assumed 
that these last were put on in the quarry 
as part of asystem of controlling the stone 
shipped from the quarry to a site where 
construction was in progress, especially as 
in one case they indicate the name of the 
owner of the tomb to which the stone was 
shipped. However, it is not absolutely 
certain when in the course of construction 
these marks were applied. The marks on 
the northeast corner of the Bent Pyramid 
at Dahshur are on stones at the very base 
of the pyramid. The date here has been 
superimposed by other marks so that it is 
unreadable, but there is almost a sugges- 
tion here that these marks were applied 
during a ceremony at the foundation of 
the pyramid. I have not seen the marks on 
the southwest corner of the North Stone 


18 Called 
Necropolis, I. 


19 Anzeiger, 1929, p. 82. 


mistakenly G1203 on p. 76 of Giza 
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Pyramid at Dahshur, but the Year 21 
read here, like the Year 22 seen by Lepsius 
on a casing block halfway up on the face 
of the pyramid, is so late in the reign of 
Sneferu that it seems impossible that they 
can have been applied at the beginning of 
the construction of that pyramid. It looks 
as though they were inscribed, not in the 
quarry, but when the pyramid was near- 
ing completion. 


A. DATED INSCRIPTIONS FORMING PART 
OF THE DECORATION OF A MASTABA 

1. (Fig. 4).—The vertical columns of in- 
scription which frame the entrance to the 
rock-cut tomb of Queen Meresankh IIT under 
the mastaba G 7530-7540 in the Eastern 
Cemetery. These have been published in 
M.F.A. Bulletin, XXV (1927), 64 ff. and in 
Sethe, Urkunden, I, 156. The right side gives 
the date of the Queen’s death: “Year of the 
first occasion, month 1 of Shemu, day 2i,” 
while the left side gives the date of her burial: 
“Year after the first occasion, month 2 of 
Peret, day 18.’’ Reisner concluded that these 
dates referred to the first and second years of 
Shepseskaf, but Gardiner’s objection should 
be noted that they may indicate the second 
and third years of Shepseskaf. 

2. (Fig. 4).—A similar inscription is very 
incompletely preserved on the north subsidiary 
niche on the face of the mastaba G 7530-7540, 
which Reisner concluded had been built in the 
reign of Chephren by Meresankh’s mother, 
Queen Hetep-heres II, for her own use but 
later abandoned to her daughter. On the right 
this reads: h3.t [sp] 2(?), month 4 of Shemu, 
day 22 rnpt. On the left side, all that is pre- 
served is [P]rt, day 6 rnpt. This use of the 
expression “of the year’’ is unusual but occurs 
again on the mastaba of Min-khaf, as given 
below. 

3. (Fig. 4).—A very incompletely pre- 
served inscription on the northern subsidiary 
niche of Prince Min-khaf (G 7430-7440) which 
Reisner believed because of details in its con- 
struction and its position in the Eastern Ceme- 
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tery to have been constructed in the reign of 

Chephren. On the outer panels of the niche 

there only remains part of the name of Min- 

khaf on each side. On the right side of the 

inner niche is:..... 2 rnpt. On the left: 
. ‘rk rnpt or “last day of the year.” 


B. MISCELLANEOUS BUILDER’S MARKS GIV- 
ING THE NAME OF ONE OF THE WORKING 
CREWS OR THE NAME OF THE OWNER OF 
THE MASTABA 
1. (Fig. 5).—Three crew names from the 

east face of G 7210-7220 (Prince Dedef-hor) 

which include the Golden Horus Name of 

Cheops. One of these has been read by Reisner: 

“The Crew of Cheops-is-drunk”’ on the anal- 

ogy of a similar crew name of Mycerinus. It 

should be observed, however, that the word 
seems to be rhw rather than thw. 

2. (Fig. 5)—Probably a crew name rhé 
from the east face of G 7110 (Prince Ka-wab). 
Apparently not Thw “prw as read by Reisner. 

3. (Fig. 5).—Two sets of builder’s marks 
from white limestone blocks in the southern 
chapel of the great mastaba G 2000 in the 
Western Cemetery. 

4. (Fig. 5)—Mark giving the name of 
Nofer, the owner of the mastaba G 2110 in 
the Western Cemetery; found on a founda- 
tion block under the southwest corner of the 
chapel. 

5. (Fig. 8).—Incised inscription on a flake 
of limestone found in the debris of the mastaba 
G 5110 in the Western Cemetery (and there- 
fore of uncertain date). Under the heading 
‘“‘Western’’ is listed &ft.t and wdt.t, and under 
this: “Overseer of gangs of ten.’’ Finally the 
names of two overseers: Perneb and Iwfy. 


C. BUILDER’S OR QUARRY MARKS 
GIVING DATES 

1. (Fig. 7).—The most important of these 
is unfortunately somewhat uncertain. It was 
painted on a block at the upper end of the 
Cheops causeway near the entrance to the 
temple, and in 1925, when it was first found 
and photographed, it was read by Alan Rowe 
as: “Year 8, month 1 of Peret.’’ Reisner seems 
to have been mistaken in writing in Giza 
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Necropolis, I, 71, that Rowe read this date 
Year 13. The mark had disappeared by the 
time I attempted to check these inscriptions 
in the Eastern Cemetery. I can only give 
tentatively the drawing in Fig. 7 made from 
the very faint photograph. The year would 
apparently be indicated by the eighth count, 
that is, Year 15 (Photo C 10906). 


WESTERN CEMETERY 

2. (Fig. 6).—Limestone fragment im- 
bedded deep in the filling of G1203. The 
date reads: }3.t sp 5 (year 9), month... . of 
Shemu, Day 5(?). The reign in this case is 
probably Cheops, since the adjoining mastaba, 
G 1205, was constructed by a working gang of 
that king. Reg. No. 38-5-2; Photo C 14236. 

3. (Fig. 6).—G 2120 (Prince Sheshat-se- 
khentyuw): on west wall of unfinished chapel. 
Date reads: h3.t sp 12 (Year 23), month 2 of 
Shemu. The reignis again almost certainly 
Cheops. 

4. (Fig. 6).—G 2130 (Prince Khent-ka[?}): 
back of casing stone on west face. The date 
reads: h3.t sp 4(?), month..... The burial 
in this tomb was accompanied by a sealing 
with the name of Cheops. 

5. (Fig. 8).—Incised on a fragment of lime- 
stone found in the debris of the shaft of 
G 5080 C, the tomb of Seshem-nofer. The 
date reads: }3t sp 2, month 2 of Peret, day 
10(?). In the burial chamber was found a 
sealing of Shepseskaf giving his Horus name 
Shepsesy-khet. Therefore this date may refer 
to the third or fourth year of Shepseskaf. 
Reg. No. 33-1-69, Photo No. C 13374. 

6. (Fig. 8).—Small fragment from debris 
north of the large mastaba G 2000. Only the 
figure 24 remains beneath two large hiero- 
glyphs. Reg. No. 36-1-1, Photo No. C 13665. 

7. (Fig. 6).—Incised on a white limestone 
block under the Sixth Dynasty mastaba 
G 5552 (old number G 2359). Perhaps a 
Fourth Dynasty construction block abandoned 
for some reason on the edge of the Western 
Cemetery, just west of the Great Pyramid. 
Date reads: “Year of the Joining of the Two 
Lands, month 2 of Shemu, day 10.” 
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8. (Fig. 7).—G 7130-7140 (Prince Khufu- 
khaf): On east face of block which forms part 
of the projecting Isis Temple paving. The 
cutting for the floor of the Isis Temple actu- 
ally runs through the block which is certainly 
part of the original construction of the east 
face of the Khufu-khaf mastaba. Date reads: 
W3.t sp 12 (Year 23), month 2........ A 
second adjoining inscription seems to read: 
ose month 2 of Peret, day. ... This date 
would certainly seem to refer to the end of the 
reign of Cheops. 

9. (Fig. 7).—G 7530-7540: Mastaba con- 
structed by Queen Hetep-heres IT in the reign 
of Chephren, according to the position of the 
mastaba in the cemetery and the type of build- 
ing. Four casing stones bore inscriptions: 
(a) west face: [h3.t] sp 7 (Year 13), month 4 of 
Peret, day 20; Wrt hts Hetep-heres (Photo 
A 4622); (6) west face: }3t sp 7, month 4 of 
Peret, day 10; Wrt hts(?); this inscription is 
only recorded in the 1927 Diary, p. 734; 
(c) east face:...... month 3 of Shemu, day 
21; Wrt hts Htp-[{hrs] (Photo B 8765); and (d) 
back of unspecified casing stone: month 3 of 
Shemu, day 2(?) (Photo C 11032). 

10. (Fig. 7).—G 7350: Tomb of a woman 
whose daughter was a queen (see Cairo relief, 
Smith, History of Egyptian Sculpture, P|. 45a). 
No name is preserved, but Reisner believed 
that this was the third tomb at Giza prepared 
for Hetep-heres II. If so, the somewhat 
doubtful h3.t sp 10 provides a stumbling block, 
since a Year 19 could hardly apnly to the 
short reign of Shepseskaf. Perhaps the queen 
had already turned G 7530-7540 over to her 
daughter Meresankh III by the Year 19 of 
M~erinus. The latter may not have com- 
pleted work on this tomb when she died in the 
first year of Shepseskaf, so that her mother 
was obliged to prepare a rock-cut tomb for her 
daughter as is implied by the inscription on 
the coffin of Meresankh III: titles and name 
of Hetep-heres II followed by “(that which) I 
have given to my daughter, the King’s Wife, 
Meresankh.”’ 

11. (Fig. 7).—G 7650: The tomb of Akhet- 
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hetep and his wife Princess Merytyetes (see 
above for discussion of the stela of Queen 
Merytyetes which I no longer believe can 
have come from this tomb). Two dates: (a) In- 
cised on back of block of north wall of chapel, 
adjoining the northern false-door; date reads: 
}3.t sp 12, month 2 of Shemu, day 10; this 
would then be the Year 23, probably of 
Chephren from position and construction of 
mastaba; and (b) painted on back of casing 
stone on north face of mastaba; date reads: 
h3.t sp 13 (Year 25), month 4...... 

12. (Fig. 8).—Inscribed fragment of lime- 
stone from debris of interior chapel of Prince 
Ankh-haf (G 7510). Date reads: ‘ 
Shemu, day 29.” 


“eee eee 
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13. (Fig. 8).—Incised fragment of lime- 
stone from debris on top of G 7450: “Year 
of the Joining of the Two Lands, month 3 
of Shemu....... P 

14. (Fig. 8).—Marks on the walls of the 
rock-cut tomb G7803C to which only a 
vague Fifth to Sixth Dynasty date can be as- 
signed. Three inscriptions: (a) horizontal line 
on ceiling: }3.t sp 2, month 3 of Peret, day 27; 
(6) on east door jamb: }3.t sp 2, month and 
season uncertain, day 27; (c) on west door- 
jamb; /3.t sp 2 (originally read 10), month 3 
of Peret, day 27. 


Museum or Fine Arts 
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THE ARCHIVES OF THE PALACE OF MARI 
A REVIEW ARTICLE’ 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


N ARCHEOLOGICAL enterprise chancing 
upon a very large amount of cunei- 
form documents is faced with a for- 

midable task which requires not only or- 
ganization and tenacity but the 
collaboration of qualified and enthusiastic 
epigraphers and philologists. Few if any 
expeditions to Mesopotamia have so far 
met this challenge as successfully as that 


also 


of Mr. A. Parrot and his colleagues. The 
more than twenty thousand tablets and 
fragments excavated in Mari between 
1933 and 1939 are being offered to the 
scholarly world by the Musée du Louvre 
in a special series “Archives royales de 
Mari,” of which the first volume (ARM, 
I=TCL, XXI) was published in 1941. 
Two more have followed since, and as 
many are said to be in various stages of 
preparation and execution. Parallel with 
these volumes containing the autographic 
copies, another series was started in 1950 
which is to present the texts contained in 
the first series in corresponding volumes 
of transliterations and translations. Of 
the latter, the following volumes have 
been published so far: Georges Dossin, 
Correspondance de Samsi-Addu, Charles- 
F. Jean, Lettres and J.-R. 
Kupper, Correspondance de Kibri-Dagan. 

To the French and Belgian contribu- 
tors as well as to the responsible authori- 


diverses, 


! Georges Dossin, Archives royales de Mari. I. 
Correspondance de Samsi-Addu et de ses fils. Avant- 
Propos par André Parrot. Paris: Imprimerie Nation- 
ale, 1950. Charles-F. Jean, Archives royales de Mari. 
IL. Lettres diverses. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1950. 
J.-R. Kupper, Archives royales de Mari. III. Cor- 
respondance de Kibri-Dagan gouverneur de Tirgqa. 


Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1950. 
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ties of the Louvre, Assyriologists are under 
a great obligation. The zeal and efficiency 
which have made these two parallel series 
possible have combined to promise a 
complete and competent publication of 
the Mari material within a reasonable 
length of time. 

The first three volumes of the new series 
have to be quoted by their individual 
titles in order to differentiate them from 
the text edition (ARM). This somewhat 
awkward situation is aggravated by the 
fact that these volumes (exception: Vol. 
II, p. III) do not refer to the pertinent 
text-editions. There is another shortcom- 
ing which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the editor. It is the expressly 
stated purpose (cf. Vol. I, p. II) of the 
new series to prepare in these trans- 
literated and translated texts a readily 
accessible source of material for those 
interested in the history, the geography, 
and the economics of the ancient Near 
East. This task, difficult as it is, would 
have been greatly facilitated if the com- 
mentary of the translators had not been 
so reduced in space as to make it practical- 
ly worthless. If the pages given to the 
useless and necessarily inadequate di- 
gests of the letters were utilized for more 
extensive notes, it would have constituted ° 
a step in the direction of the above-men- 
tioned goal.? 


2? Two further points of criticism may be offered: 
first, the lack of co-operation between the authors of 
the several volumes where only exceptionaily (and 
more or less accidentally) reference is made to the 
material contained in other publications of Mari texts; 
second, the inadequate transliteration of the logo- 
grams. To quote some random examples: i0.5v.e1 and 


) 
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A word of warning might perhaps not 
be out of order in this context: the Mari 
letters are far more difficult than some of 
the translators—and, as a matter of fact, 
some Assyriologists—seem to _ think. 
Smooth if sometimes painfully senseless 
translations cannot gloss over the count- 
less difficulties and obscure passages in 
the published material. Serious and pur- 
poseful philological research on these 
texts has scarcely more than started; 
their specific dialectical features are only 
known in their cruder outlines, and it will 
require much patient work to prepare the 
way for a better understanding of the 
Mari letters. There are numerous cruces 
interpretum in these letters, and a full 
understanding of the manifold facets 
even of passages which are easy to trans- 
late cannot be quickly achieved. The 
translators, G. Dossin, Charles-F. Jean, 
and J.-R. Kupper, have every right to 
look with pride upon their pioneer work. 

In the following pages are assembled a 
series of remarks and observations rather 
than mere corrections which I have gath- 
ered from the numerous marginal nota- 
tions in my copies. Their aim is mainly 
to point out parallels in the cuneiform 
literature and to draw attention to some 
lexicographical problems. 


ARM, I 


No. 2:9-15: “in these matters concern- 
ing which I am complaining, I myself can- 
not do anything; it is (now) up to your 
wealth and to your generosity! (But if) 


L6.4u.a1,.4 are indiscriminately rendered by (awil)- 
itbum (e.g., ARM, II, 83:11 and 18), i6.eir.sie,.ct 
and 16. eir.sre.6a by (awil)girsiqgam (ARM, II, 35:5, 
54:6, etc.), ur.zir.ra ‘simply by kalbum (ARM, II, 
106: 16), KASKAL and KASKAL.A by harrdnum (ARM, 
III, 12:17, ete.), &n.t.e18 and 48.18.23 by Samaiiam- 
mum (ARM, II, 87:20, and ARM, I, 21:20) or 
AMAR.AMAR.RI by ntq@ (cf., e.g., ARM, II, 27:9, 90: 
rev. 2, ARM, III, 45:20, 73:21, Dossin, Stud. 


Mariana, p. 43:1, 30). 
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you cannot do what is (in line with) your 
wealth or your generosity, then the country 
of Jamhad will | in] 8 days.” 

No. 3. The interpretation of this diffi- 
cult letter has been made possible by Pro- 
fessor Landsberger, who recognized that 
it constitutes another example in the 
Mari archives (cf. Dossin, Syria, XIX, 
126) of a letter addressed to a deity. I 
would like to point out here two occur- 
rences of a word sdlum in the following 
contexts: lines 13-16, “it was Jaggid-Lim 
who committed a crime against Ila- 
kabkabu (and) te-el-gi-e-ma* ta-Sa-al-su 
and (therefore) you (the addressed deity) 
helped Ila-kabkabu . . . and he conquered 
[the country of] Iahdu-Lim,” and x+10- 
12, “‘your temple which a former king built 
he to{re down] and built a. . . (illegible) 
(and) ta-al-li-ik-ma ta-Sa-al-Su and his own 
servants killed him.’’ Between the crime 
and its punishment, the deity is said in 
both cases to have performed an activity 
to which both passages refer with the verb 
Sdlum (preceded respectively by the verb 
legim and alakum). A meaning “to reject, 
forsake, punish’’ or the like seems to be 
required by the context. The same verb 
recurs in a series of other passages, such as 
Jean, ARM, II, 62:x+15-16 (a-lam GN 7 
ni-Sa-al), also lines x+14, 21, 135:23 
(PN 78-tal-lu), and a series of quotations 
from unpublished documents by Dossin, 
Mélanges ... Dussaud, I1, 990 ff. (indi- 
cated to me by Kupper). Probably the 
meaning “‘to attack, turn against” has to 
be assumed for this new verb sdélum. 

No. 5:8. For LG mu-us-ta-ap-st, Kup- 
per drew my attention to the sixth 
tablet of the series dir -sizaku=watru 
(publ. as “Princeton Vocabulary” by A. 


§ This use of the verb leq@m is also attested in Jean, 
ARM, II, 129:16, and—as Kupper informs me—in 
ARM, II, 130:11. The meaning seems to be ‘‘to un- 
derstand, learn.” 
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Goetze in JAOS, LXV, 223 ff.) where the 
meaning ‘“‘wrestler’’ results clearly from 
line 48 (cf. also Goetze’s commentary on 
p. 232) and perfectly fits the context of 
the present letter.‘ 

No. 7:25 attests muhhurum in the 
meaning “to travel (by boat) upstream”’ 
(cf. also ARM, I, 36:7, 42(!), and ARM, 
Il, 7:10, 14). From the basic nuance 
“to head a boat against the current (by 
means of oars)’’ developed “‘to steer a 
sailing boat (with a steering oar)” (ef. 
the locus classicus in the Adapa story KB, 
VI/1, p. 92:20-21) as well as “to row 
upstream” and simply “‘to row”’ (for the 
latter cf. Landsberger in WO, 5, p. 364, 
n. 24). 

The same letter (ll. 27-31) illustrates 
the transport of loads overland by means 
of wagons, as does also ARM, I, 75:32-34, 
and Jean, ARM, II, 7:15f. In the first 
two cases, it seems worthy of note, these 
wagons are rolling toward the capital of 
the empire of Shamshi-Adad, i.e., Subat- 
Enlil, which, as these passages suggest, 
could only be reached in this way. Since 
the cruising range of such vehicles was 
necessarily a rather restricted one, this 
observation may prove useful for the 
location of that capital. 

No. 8:14 shows the sequence of ritual 
activities concerned \ ith the funeralof a 
private person. Three ‘echnical terms ap- 
pear in this context: massartum, ‘‘wake,”’ 
nahddum, ‘‘keen,”’ and ukullum, “funeral 
repast”’; the word for inhumation (ll. 16 
and 17) is quburri. As these terms are not 
known in these specific nuances from the 
cuneiform literature, one has to assume 
that they reflect ‘West Semitic’’ customs. 

Lines 12 and 36 mention the local ad- 


4 Professor Geers has communicated to me an 
explanatory gloss from an unpublished omen text in 
the British Museum (K 11374:9) which runs sa-pa- 
gu =e-gi-ru 
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verbial expression a-hu-ni-e, “over there.” 
Cf. ahunis, “‘separately,’”’ below sub 
ARM, III, 19:20. 

No. 9:16 indicates with the spelling 
LU ta-ak-la-am the reading of 7:7 and 40 
as LU.MES (¢dk(!)-lu-tim, and also of 
ARM, I, 76:27, 109:15, 42, Jean, ARM, 
II, 21:8, Dossin, RA, XLII, 130:53 
(against WO, 5, p. 399, n. 3), etc. The 
designation gallum is always spelled ga-al- 
lu (never *gal-lu which has to be read 
tak-lu). 

No. 10:9 should be translated: ‘that 
action which you performed is worth [x] 
talent(s) of gold!’’ For (w)abdlu, “‘to be 
worth (lit.: to fetch),”’ cf. my remarks in 
AfO, XII, 346, n. 8 (with references from 
Old Assyrian texts), also the Nuzi pas- 
sage, Lacheman, HSS, XIII, 493:3, the 
Middle Babylonian, Radau, BE, XVII, 
35:21-22, and the following Neo-Baby- 
lonian quotations: Strassmaier, Cyr, 313: 
12-13, Nbn, 145:2, Nbk, 307:2, RA, X, 
51 f., No. 39:6-7, Ungnad, VS, V, 16:12 
(against Ungnad in Glossar to NRV, I, 
4), Clay, BIN, I, 25:29 (against Ebeling, 
Briefe aus Uruk, p. 179) and 61:14 
(against Ebeling, op. cit., p. 215), Figulla, 
UET, IV, 192:14. 

Line 14 uses lisdnum instead of (LG) 
Sa liSdnim, “‘spy, agent,”’ as attested in the 
Mari letters, Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXX, 
172:50, 51-52, and Jean, ARM, II, 22:15; 
ef. also Jean, RES, 1937, p. 110. The 
shorter form appears also in ARM, I, 
29:6. For the meaning cf. simply Thureau- 
Dangin, RA, XXX, 175, n. 10. 

Line x+24 should have demonstrated 
to the translator that the rendering of 
BA.ZAL-ma with “au soir’ is impossible 
because this passage refers to the actual 
time of the day when the letter was 
dictated (less likely: expedited) with 
duu er-bé-et. Kupper has called my atten- 
tion to the letter ARM, I, 67:19, which 
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shows in the same context [i-na] ki-in-si- 
ki(!)-im.’ The Akkadian reading of BA.zAL 
is actually attested in Jean, ARM, II, 
78:7, 15, and 41, and has been correctly 
interpreted by Jean. 

No. 12:23 (and other passages) men- 
tion the measure imérum, an obvious 
Assyrianism in a letter of Shamshi-Adad. 

No. 16:13-14 refers to the people 
known as the Turukkf and frequently 
mentioned in the Mari texts (cf. also the 
name of the thirty-seventh year of Ham- 
murabi and the inscriptions of Adad-nirari 
III) in a way which indicates that they 
were considered in Mari Gothamites or 
the like. In their stupidity, these Turuk- 
kf’s “‘wake up those asleep (to give them 
their rations) but do not give rations to 
those who are waiting for them.”’ For the 
meaning of natdlum in this phrase cf. the 
letter published (in transliteration only) 
by Dossin in Syria, XIX (1938), 120:22. 

No. 17:8-13 contrasts revealingly the 
“poor” (LO lapnum) with the “rich” (L6 
Sartim). The latter are said to avoid mili- 
tary service by hiring their poorer com- 
patriots as substitutes who thus provide 
a living for their families (budlutu nisé ina 
igri). The king even warns his son not to 
use any LU Sarim in the army because 
they are liable to desert during the cam- 
paign. Cf. in this connection the passage 
ARM, II, 1:18—23, which contrasts LO.meS 
et-lu-tum la-ap-nu-tum with DuMU.MES LG 
MES dam-qii-tim, i.e., “poor soldiers,”’ with 
the “sons of well-to-do persons.’’ The 
former are being cared for by the “‘palace”’ 
(of the capital) while the latter are said 
to be living in the houses of their families. 

No. 21:13, i-na ta-8i-ma-ti-ia should be 
translated “according to my estimate” 


5 Of. for this term Nougayrol, RA, XLIV, 35. and 
Labat, ArO, XVII**, 5, n. 23. The spelling kinstgum 
(instead of *qistgum) is indicated by the fragment 


Traq, VII, 110, and Fig. 14, No. 39: 5 
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(against von Soden, ZA, XLIX, 187), 
which fits also in Jean, ARM, II, 44:36 
(ak-ki-ma ta-%i-ma-ii-su, “according to his 
judgment’’) and in 140:11. In ARM, I, 
46:10, ta8imadtum means simply ‘‘mores.”’ 

No. 28:30 refers to the transportation 
of prisoners in fetters with a number of 
technical terms: kasim, “‘to bind,” Satqgam 
pddum (for pddu cf. Landsberger, ZDMG, 
LXIX, 507, apud Walther, LSS, VI/4-6, 
p. 240, and MSL, I, p. 137, also the 
Cassite text, Gurney, Iraq, XI, 133, No. 
2:8) and sakdnum x [| | ana qablé. For 
the last expression cf. the same Cassite 
text mentioning URUDU.MURUB.SIR.SIR, 
“copper chains (to be put around) the 
waist.” 

No. 34:4, 6, 7 refers to large cattle, 
sheep, and kids by the expression sa nam- 
ra-tim, which is to be translated “for 
fattening”’ (cf. the Old Babyl. letters CT, 
XXXIII, 24:10, and Driver, OECT, ITI, 
78:22, also Th. Bauer, ZA, XLIII, 311, n. 
9, and the Nebukadnezzar II passage, Le- 
grain, PBS, XIII, 79, 1:19, namritwm 
UKU.MES). 

No. 36:4 means “until the twentieth 
of this month” (a-di 78-ri-e v1 an-ni-im), 
while Kupper, ARM, III, 39:11, [wa-ar]- 
ki is-ri-e-i{m], is correctly translated by 
“‘laprjés le dixiéme.”’ 

No. 37: 19-20 seems to denote a specific 
ritual gesture with the phrase napisti PN 
lapatum. Cf. also Jean, RES, 1939, p. 67, 
No. 6, ARM, II, 62:x+9 (napisti PN, 
ana PN: lapdtum) and 77 passim (in a 
somewhat obscure context, note tuppu 
lipit napistim in |. 12). Reference to the 
Old Testament, namely, Gen. 24:2 and 
47:29, is made here only for the reason: 
sed ne taceatur. 

Line 23 refers with tuppu nis tlani 
clearly to an “international” treaty. 

Line 34 has qa-ab-li-it ma-a-tim instead 
of the usual /ibbi mdtim (cf. Landsberger 
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in ArO, XVIII, 344, n. 71) in the meaning 
“interior of the country.”’ The regions 
referred to by mdtum are off the regular 
lines of communication (cf. Jean, ARM, 
II, 78:32, KASKAL li-ib-bi ma-a-tim-ma 
a-na GN ni-il-li-ik) and their inhabitants 
are called mdré mdtim (cf. ARM, I, 43:7, 
118:15, and rev. x+14, Kupper, ARM, 
III, 23:13). Note also ha-bi-ri Sa ma-a-tim 
in Jean, ARM, II, 131:13-—14. 

No. 38:4 and passim: for zamriitum 
(aiS zamrdtum in Jean, ARM, II, 1:4, 
etc.) ef. the “Vorliufer” to HAR. r a= 
hubullu, Chiera, SLT, 23, 11:8, G18 za- 
am-ru-tum (Landsberger) and the Old 
Assyrian references collected by J. Lewy 
in KTHahn, p. 32, also Lewy, TCL, XIX 
(=TC, III), 48:8, 10, XX, 156:7, ete. 

No. 42:13-14 and its parallel passages 
in the letters Nos. 52, 64, 71, 73, 77, 85, 
and 103 reveal the lack of confidence of 
Shamshi-Adad in the administrative 
abilities of his son Jasmah-*m, an attitude 
which is also reflected in a series of 
passages from this correspondence dis- 
cussed by von Soden in WO, 3, pp. 193 f. 

In the present passage, the royal father 
orders that certain high court officials of 
his son be kept informed of the content of 
his letters addressed to Jasmah-41m. These 
officials were to be present when the prince 
read a letter of his father (ef., e.g., ARM, 
I, 60:6, II, 8:22) or when it was read to 
him (ARM, II, 132:17). The purpose of 
this precautionary measure is patently to 
have the royal command properly and 
timely executed.® 

No. 46:24 mentions the name of a func- 
tionary, LG musallimum (cf. also the let- 
ter quoted by Dossin in Syria, XTX [1938], 
119), derived from Sullumum, attested 
in Mari (apart from its many other mean- 
ings) with the nuance “to transport ob- 
jects safely overland’; cf., e.g., ARM, I, 
43:4, 98:20, and also the Old Babyl. 
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letters, Ungnad, VAB, VI, 2:24, 3:13, 17, 
ete. 


With its references to tirhatum, nidin- 
tum, and silver rings (1. 31) (connected 
with Mesopotamian marriage customs 
from the Old to the Neo-Babylonian 
period) as well as with its mention of the 
concubine (|. 30: serretum), the present 
tablet offers new material for the student 
of comparative law. 

No. 57:7—12 should be translated “may 
he stay in prison (and) no news of him 
should be allowed to leak out as to 
whether he is dead or alive!’ For neparum, 
“prison,” cf. the spellings nurparum in 
Old Babylonian texts (Ungnad, VAB, VI, 
235:13, 15) and (bit) nuparu in Nuzi 
(Speiser-Pfeiffer, AASOR, XVI, 3:40, 
12:12) and in the Middle Assyrian text, 
Ebeling, KAJ, 254:18. The Chagar Bazar 
texts (ef. Gadd in Iraq, VII, 27, 53, 58, and 


* A similar situation is alluded to in a stipulation 
of the treaty between Esarhaddon and Ba’alu, king of 
Tyre. The passage rev. col. Il: 13-14 (ef. for the text 
Langdon, RA, XXVI, 190, and Weidner, A/O, VIII, 
29 ff., esp. p. 31) is meant to regulate the relationship 
between the ‘“‘puppet’’-king of Tyre and the Assyrian 
regent with regard to orders sent by the Assyrian king. 
The few damaged signs at the end of the line and the 
paragraph can probably be restored as follows: ‘‘what- 
(ever) letter I (=Esarhaddon) shall send you (i.e., 
the king of Tyre) you must not relad] (la ta-sa(?)- 
a(s-si]) without the regent (ba-la-at L6 qi-e-pu). In case 
the regent is not present you have to wait for him (and 
then only) you may open your letter d-la-a ina lib- 
[b]i-[kla(?) tladabbubd(?)|!'’ It seems that this last pro- 
viso aims to exclude the possibility that the king 
should actually open the letter in the presence of the 
regent but that he ‘‘read’’ it in a way which would 
preclude the latter from gaining any knowledge of its 
content. Hence ula ina libbijka tadabbub| could well 
mean ‘‘(but) you must not read (the letter) silently!"’ 
In other words: Sasa in the nuance ‘‘to read’’ refers to 
reading aloud, ina libbi dabdbu denotes the silent way 
of reading which came into general use only in early 
medieval Europe. Cf., for the evidence for reading 
aloud in the Old Testament, A. Tacke, in ZATW, 
XX XI (1931), 311 ff.; for the classical world, E. Nor- 
den, Die antike Kunstprosa, etc., pp. 6 ff. The phrases 
itti libbigu dabdbu (cf. my remarks in JAOS, LXI, 
265 f.) and ina libbiiu gabam (in Mari: Kupper, ARM, 
III, 1:21, 73:12—13) are usually to be translated by 
“to think, ponder,’’ while sas@ (cf. my remarks in 
BASOR, No. 103 [1946], 12) seems to describe the 
enunciation of a person reading aloud. 
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59) write neparum exactly like those from 
Mari. 

No. 60:13 contains a III/2 form of a 
verb which appears also in Kupper, ARM, 
III, 27:7, 84:32 (ef. p. 115 of this volume) 
and in Kupper, RA, XLII, 44, n. 2. It is 
not necessary to recur to the Hebrew dic- 
tionary (cf. Dossin, ARM, I, 223) for the 
interpretation of a root which is well at- 
tested in many Akkadian dialects.’ 

No. 62:rev. x +19-20 mentions side by 
side two names of professions: URUDU. 
NAGAR.URUDU(?) and URUDU.NAGAR (i.e., 
tibira) in connection with the manu- 
facture of the musical instrument GIs 
sinnatu (cf. Ebeling, Tul, I, p. 50, n. b, 
with the determinative Gi as in Jean, 
ARM, II, 50:x+9). The former can be 
connected with the line 66 of the so-called 
“Princeton-Vocabular” (cf. above sub 
ARM, I, No. 5) published by Goetze in 
JAOS, LXV, 223 ff., which runs di-bi-ra 
URUDU.NAGAR .. . =qur-qur URUDU. The 
Akkadian entry seems to correspond to 
our logogram URUDU.NAGAR.URUDU. 

No. 64 invites comment in two respects. 
Line 9 (SAL.TUR.MES 8i-na ir-ta-bé-e) par- 
allels phrases in the Old Assyrian letters, 
Clay, BIN, IV, 9:20-21, and S. Smith, 
CCT, ITI, 20: 17-18, 38-39. Line rev. x+7 
refers to the teaching of the art of singing 
with the words na-ru-lam t-Sa-hi-zu-%- 
na-ti, which are repeated in an interesting 
but very difficult Neo-Babylonian con- 
tract (Clay, BE, VIII/1, 98) dealing with 
the articling of a slave(?) to an artist who 
was to teach him the art of singing.® Cf. 
the pertinent phrases of this document: 

? This is also true for ARM, I, 61:26, where for 
nuttupum (cf. Ebeling, MAOG, V/3, 35, n. 5, and von 


Soden, OLZ, XXXVIII, 146) a Hebrew root is 
quoted on p. 223. 


* This text is not included in the discussion of the 
cuneiform documents dealing with apprenticeship 
by M. San Nicolo, Der neubabylonische Lehrvertrag in 
rechtsvergleichender Betrachtung (‘‘Sitz. Ber. Bayer. 
Ak. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K]. 1950/3"’). 
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th-2|t] LO.N[AR™*]" Su-hi-zi-zu (line 4), ih- 
z[u] L[C.NAR]“™ . . . &-Sd-ah-zu (lines 5-6), 
and [ih|-cu LO.NaR“™ [d]-8[a]-a[h-ha-zu] 
(line 10). 

No. 75:18 has to be read, as Geers has 
pointed out to me, GU.b.a.su.g1.A, “‘coats 
from the country svu,’”’ exactly as in 
Chiera, PBS, VIII/1, 45, 1:15, rGG.at- 
b.su.A. With respect to this garment, 
Professor Giiterbock has referred me to 
the profession name LU e-pi-78 T6G.GU.B.A 
hur-ri in Hrozny, KBo, V, 7:rev. 13, and 
to T0G.GU.B.A hur-ri, ibid., 2, 1:32. 

No. 76:22-29 reports that an im- 
portant secret diplomatic message was 
transmitted not by means of a clay tablet 
carried by a messenger (cf. below sub 
ARM, II, No. 19:23) but through a 
trustworthy person able to memorize 
such a message (LU tdk-lum Sa a-wa-tim 
i-na pi-i-im i-sa-ba-tu). 

No. 83:7 and 9 contain the designation 
of a special type of singer and/or actor 
(NAR aStalum) which—as Landsberger in- 
forms me—is mentioned in the series 
“LG = amélu” (ef. simply Meissner, 
MAOG, XIII/2, 41, 1. 20, and also p. 4, 
n. 6) BS.TA.LU =Su-% (i.e., eStala). 

Line 10 is noteworthy because of the 
qualification of the above-mentioned type 
of actor as na-wi-ru for which reference 
should be made to the discussions by 
Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians, p. 43, by 
myself in AOS, XXXII, 24, and by 
Speiser in JAOS, LXVIII, 12f. 

No. 90:14 shows the idiom zittam tur- 
rum in the meaning “‘to avenge.”’ 

No. 103:x+11-—14, translate ‘‘Tomor- 
row (a-na ka-sa-tim), I shall send you a 
report (based on) what I shall see myself 
as to whether you should move on toward 
me (nasim) or I toward you.” 

No. 108:rev. x +5 means “[until] now 
‘Daddy’ has not wrlitten to me] to appoint 
me to a(n official) position.”” For this 
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nuance of the phrase “mat PN sdémum 
cf. my remarks in Orientalia, NS, XVI, 
222, n. 1. In contradistinction to the 
normal usage, the dialect of Mari speaks 
here of the s4mum Simat PN by the king. 
Cf. also below sub ARM, III, No. 1. 

No. 132:19 and 22 show a qualification 
of a donkey mare which is attested in 
texts from Nuzi, in the kudurru’s and in 
Neo-Assyrian documents, where the fe- 
male of the horse is equally characterized 
by this term. Cf. for Nuzi ANSE.SAL.gUB 
in Chiera, Nu, 297:19, Lutz, Univ. of Cal. 
Publ. Sem. Phil., [X/11, line 23, anSz.- 
KUR.RA.SAL.HUB in Chiera, Nu, 264:7; 
for the kudurru’s, King, BBSt, Pls. LV ff. 
(p. 39), I:16-17, for both animals, and 
for the Neo-Assyrian material: Harper, 
ABL, 466:11 (KuR.sAL.ytsB), Johns, 
ADD, 988:7, 17, etc. (same logogram), 
and 989:5 (saL.gtB.KUR). Note Us.H1.A 
SAL.uCUB in Dougherty, GCCI, I, 65:2. 
For the pertinent vocabulary evidence cf. 
Geers apud Salonen in ArO, X VII**4, 321. 

The reading yt instead of KaB (thus 
not *rak-kab as Meissner, Warenpreise, 
p. 17 and n. 4; Herzfeld, Zoroaster, I, 227; 
Oppenheim in JA, CCX XX [1938], 654; 
and Ungnad, Orientalia, NS, XIII, 94) 
is based upon Landsberger, MSL, II, 77, 
1. 621. 


ARM, II 


No. 2:7—10 should be translated ‘‘why 
is he (the mason, there) without work 
(ri-i|q|), there is no temple [of Enlil] to be 
built there, no palace to be constructed!” 
Similar claims for masons are voiced in 
the letters ARM, II, 101 and 127. 

No. 5:13 is to be read Sa pi-e Sa(!) gd- 
bi-e as, e.g., in Dossin, ARM, I, 73:57. 

No. 13:7 I propose to read mi-el-qa(t)- 
ti-Su-nu (in spite of the hitherto at Mari 
not attested reading gat) on account of 
Dossin, ARM, I, 103:x+20, a-na ma-al- 
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qga-ti-Su. The meaning seems to be 
“share.”’ 

No. 18:33-34 reminds with its cautious 
wording (sa-ar-tum ib-ba-Si-ma LUGAL na- 
pi-is-tam ...i-du-uk) of the passage of 
the Old Assyrian letter, 8. Smith, CCT, 
IV, 30a:12-14: a-wi-lu-ti i-ta-ba-al-ku-tu 
LUGAL da-me e-la-pa-as-ma ku-si-Su la 
ta-aq-na-al, “the men have made a re- 
bellion, the king has shed blood and his 
throne is not ‘clean’ (any more)!”’ Both 
sentences clearly imply a critical attitude 
toward actions of the king. 

No. 19:23 and many other passages 
have the phrase of the diplomatic jargon, 
semtiim (rarely: lamddum) ina ahiti PN, 
which could be translated ‘‘to learn 
through secret unofficial channels.” In 
ARM, II, 109:31, however, the very same 
phrase is used euphemistically; the agent 
of Zimrilim has clearly intercepted and 
copied a letter written by the king of 
Elubat to Supram, the “man” of Susa. 

No. 21:x+7, inatém ramdniama, “upon 
my own responsibility,”’ can be compared 
with tém ramdnisu sabdtum, “to conceive 
a plan of one’s own,” in ARM, II, 75:19. 

No. 22:30-31 seems to contain the 
actual wording of the question put to the 
deity before the extispicy: “‘according to 
their favorable (oracle-)reports 150 sol- 
diers will go out and 150 soldiers will re- 
turn (lit.: enter),’’ which is clearly taken 
as a divine promise that there will be no 
losses during the campaign. The concise 
and specific form of this “‘Orakelanfrage”’ 
is well known from the abundant per- 
tinent material of the Neo-Assyrian 
period. 

No. 24:x+16-18, translate “afterward, 
if Hammurabi changes his mind, my lord 
will say: Why did you report to me before 
you actually have departed (lit.: have 
seen the confirmation of your departure)?” 

No. 26: 9-10 illustrates the social struc- 
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ture of the country Naw/mar because 
reference is made to its ruler as SAL 
Nawaritum (cf. also the letter, Kupper, 
RA, XLIII, 45, No. 27:x+9), ie., “the 
Lady of Nawar”’ (interpretation of Lands- 
berger). According to the present letter she 
had the misfortune that her own GAL.- 
MAR.TU put her in fetters (ik-si(!)-8-ma) 
and delivered her to the enemy. 

No. 30:7 (and 35:29) mention the 
verb latakum for which Jean, ARM, 
II, 236, proposes the meaning ‘“‘lenter, 
éprouver.”’ The same verb occurs, e.g., in 
the Old Babyl. letters, Alexander, BIN, 
VII, 42:8 (aup .. . é-al-tu-uq), and Dos- 
sin, RA, XXX, 99:10 (aup.. . lu(!)-tu- 
ug-ma) (correction of Landsberger) as 
well as in the Middle Babyl. passage, 
Clay, BE, XVII, 199:42, 43 (large cattle 
_a-na la-ta-qi). The resulting meaning 


“to test, examine” is in harmony with 


that of the nouns ltiktu (Falkenstein- 
Matous, ZA, XLII, 146, Landsberger, 


WO, 5, 376, n. 93) and maltaku (ef. De- 
litzsch, 7WB, p. 696a) denoting gauging 
containers or the like. (Cf. now also von 
Soden in Orientalia, NS, XX, 162 ff.) 
Nos. 45:5-6 
persons (in the former case to messengers ) 
with the designation raékib imérim,*® while 
the rdkibum of cities are referred to in 
ARM, II, 55:5, and 99:40, 47. Cf. the 
Sumerian designation of a functionary as 


and also 72:6 refer to 


RA.GAB. 

No. 60:16 (and 79:16) attest for Mari 
the verb makdhum, “to take away by 
force,’ which we know, e.g., from the 
Eshnunna Code (Goetze, Sumer, IV, 78, 
§ 26). 

No. 76:8 with 3 nz-tz, “the three of us,” 
is paralleled by the Old Assyrian passage, 
Lewy, TC, III, 199:3, 3 ni-a-ti (spelled 


*Cf. A. Salonen in ArO, XVII, 319f 
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§a-la-Sa-at ni-a-li in Contenau, TC, I, 
37:16). Cf. also ARM, II, 137:18, 3 Su-nu 
with Old Assyr. 3 Su-nu-ti in Thureau- 
Dangin, LC, 240:11 (note 3 ku-nu-tt in 
Lewy, TC, III, 75:25). 

Line 23 attests the verb zaqapum, “‘to 
protest, claim, vindicate,’’ to be found 
also in the Old Babyl. letter, Lutz, PBS, 
1/2, 3:23, the legal text of the same 
period, CT, II, 24:33, PN; u PNe a-na 
za-ka-pi-Sa iz-za-zu(!), as well as in the 
of numerous Neo- 
Assyrian Johns, ADD 
(mannu Sa tina urkis ina matéma izaq- 


‘vindication clause’”’ 
documents in 


qupani, etc.). This is in contrast with the 
meaning of the rare legal term zagdpu in 
the Neo-Babyl. texts, Contenau, TCL, 
XIII], 187:6 (bat-lu Sd i-8ak-kan i-zagq- 
gap), and Clay, BE, LX, 29:23 (@up.g1.a 
Sd... t-mutl-tt 2-zaq-qap). 

No. 78:9 shows that a journey of 
seven to nine days separated Mari from 
Rasama. Um biblim, line 9, refers, of 
course, to the day of the disappearance 
of the moon; for dmum réqum, line 28, ef. 
the revealing sequence in Virolleaud, 
ACh, Shamash, VI:1—6, XIII:14 and 19, 
etc. The present letter establishes further- 
more the immediate sequence of the 
months called “Dagan and Lilidtim and 
their place in the year (spring rains). 

No. 87:18 and 20 use the verb napdsum 
to refer to the crushing of the oleoferous 
the sesame plant instead of 
sapdnum (cf., e.g., Faust, YOS, VIII, 
173:6, Dossin, TCL, XVII, 1:27, 6:5). 

No. 96:5 (ef. also Dossin, RA, XXXVI, 
48:2, 7, also Syria, XX, 111) mentions 
the textile T6G mardatum which appears 
once (S. Smith, CCT, I, 29:6-7) in the 
Cappadocian texts and frequently in 
those from Nuzi (e.g., Lacheman, HSS, 
XIII, 431: passim), where the references 
seem to indicate its use (Sa G18.NA.MES 


seeds of 
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in Lacheman, HSS, XIII, 431 :35, Sa pa-ni 
ai8.NA in Lacheman, HSS XIV, 520:40). 
According to HSS, XIV, 247:26, it was 
also made of linen. 

No. 106:17 requires the translation 
“they threw before him (the imprisoned 
lion) a dog and a pig but he refused (/7- 
mu; ef. Thureau-Dangin in RA, XXI, 
148 f.) to eat; I (thought) as follows: Per- 
haps this lion will become melancholic 
(and die of hunger)!”’ 

No. 106:20 adds a new and significant 
nuance to the semantic reach of the word 
muballitu; it has to be translated here by 
“cage.”’ Cf. also muballitu, “perfume con- 
tainer’’ (‘‘reviver,”’ note Hebrew beth hane- 
phesh), in Amarna, muballitu, “‘life-boat”’ 
(a18.MA.TI.LA), with Salonen, Stud. Orient., 
VIII/4, 39, and muballitum in Mari (cf. 
Kupper, ARM, III, 79:11, and his note 
on p. 118 of that volume), referring prob- 
ably toa fenced-off or otherwise separated 
section of a river or canal in which fish 
were kept (also called badlitum in Kupper, 
ARM, III, 9:6). For the last meaning, 
Kupper refers me to the French term 
“nvier.”’ Note, furthermore, K. Conti 
Rossini, Chrestomatia Arabica Meridiona- 
lis, elc., p. 189b, mnps=animus, monu- 
mentum funebre, instrumentum vel structura 
ad aquam distribuendam per agros, as a 
semantic parallel of some interest. 

No. 125 belongs to that group of Mari 
letters—cf. also Dossin, ARM, I, 44, 68, 
and 99—which 
startlingly, the lack or searcity of plows 


illustrates, somewhat 
and of competent plowmen in the agricul- 
ture of that region. 

Nos. 134:6 139:10 
lérétum to those itemized reports on the 
portentous features found by the MAS.- 
Su.cip.cip-priest on the liver of the 
slaughtered sheep. Such reports are actu- 
ally extant; cf. simply Goetze, YOS, X, 2. 


and refer with 
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No. 135:7 read a-na bi-ir-tim(!). 

No. 139:9-10 contains the idiom siLa, 
epésum, “‘to slaughter and dissect a lamb 
in order to obtain the information ‘in- 
scribed’ on its intestines.”” The term 
népistum in Jean, ARM, II, 97:22 and 
133:12, denotes the entire procedure. 

No. 139:23-24 (and 127:14 [Kupper]}) 
shows the adjective hirwm (meaning un- 
known) describing garments. The same 
word recurs in a similar context in the 
Neo-Babylonian text, Strassmaier, Nbn, 
703: 5 ff. 

ARM, Ill 

No. 1:6 (and the historical inscription 
Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXXIII, 50, LL: 
22) attest a novel type of name of a canal 
(18im-PN) for which I know of only one 
other example from the period of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur: J-%im-“Sul-gi-ra™ 
(e.g., Genouillac, Trouwv. de Drehem, No. 
26:2). Cf. also above sub ARM, I, No. 
108: rev. x+-5. 

Line 18 and 8:24 use bérum, “‘to be 
hungry,’ instead of summim (cf., e.g., 
Codex Hamm. XLIII:39) to refer to the 
craving of the dry soil for water. The 
strangeness of this usage is stressed by the 
fact that the verbs Safa, ‘‘to drink,’’ and 
Saqi, ‘‘to give to drink,” are well attested 
in connection with irrigation. 

No. 3:16-17 opposes the administra- 
tive lerminus technicus 721.Ga (in tie 
meaning “‘absent’’) to basitum, “‘present,”’ 
when speaking of soldiers. Another in- 
stance of a peculiar use of Sumerian ex- 
pressions of this type is Nig.pu. In Dos- 
sin, ARM, I, 39:rev. x+12, Nig.pu.yt.a 
clearly stands for “food rations’ as also 
in ARM, II, 82:8 ef passim (food for a 
guest) while in Dossin, ARM, I, 52:33 
and 34 the nuance “‘dish’’ (characterized 
as stihum, “fanciful, extravagant,” in con- 
tradistinction to nadum, “plain, simple’) 
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is attested. The same term refers also to 
the “handouts” of aruler (ARM, II, 76:5). 

No. 3:20 (also 1:13, 6:5) has LO 
sdbum epistum where 1:19 and 8:15, 20 
show epistum alone. The translation 
“working crew” (cf. also Ungnad, VAB, 
VI, 268) fits in both cases. 

No. 5:17 as well as 24:8, 27:8, 37:8, 
and 69:x+9 require the translation 
“thereupon, afterward”’ for ullimetam. For 
other temporal adverbia derived from the 
same root, cf.,e.g., ulldnumma, “‘soonafter- 
ward,”’ in an omen of the series Summa 
izbu (cf. simply Dennefeld, Geburisomina, 
index, s.v.), ullalliassu, “‘spaeter einmal”’ 
(Landsberger in JNES, VIII, 288 f.), and 
ullis, “later on,’’ attested in Mari, Dossin, 
ARM, I, 10:rev. x+17, Jean, II, 31:14, 
Kupper, III, 83:x+8, Thureau-Dangin, 
RA, XXXIII, 173:15. 

In Dossin, ARM, I, 118:10, however, 
uliS means “‘beyond/apart from this”’ 
(cf. also Dossin, Syria, XIX, 129:15, 
ullinia, “apart from myself’). 

No. 8:15 should probably be read 
A.SAG, nakar (written: LU.KOGR) u na-zt-iq 
and translated ‘“‘the field is adverse/ 
disagreeable to work and in a sorry state.” 

No. 11:33-34 could perhaps be better 
translated ‘‘in these days is the day for 
the receiving of the materials (hzsihttim) 
from the palace. ...’’ With Azsthtum the 
present text, and also ARM, III, 12:8, 
22:5, 24:6, 25:6, etc., refer to stores and 
materials required for a specific purpose. 
This meaning is well attested in Old and 
Neo-Babylonian documents dealing with 
administrative transactions (but ef. also 
Thureau-Dangin, Rit. ace., O 174:rev. 1, 
pp. 9 and 42). 

No. 13:7 (and many other letters writ- 
ten by Kibri-‘Dagan, also in Jean, ARM, 
II, 89:7, 90:7) use Sanittam in the sense of 
the Arabic amma ba‘du in letters, that is, 
as introducing the letter content after the 
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salutatory phrases, etc. In the letter 
ARM, III, 73:7, one can clearly distin- 
guish between sanitam, ‘and now (to the 
subject of the present letter),’’ and sani- 
tam, “secondly, another (subject mat- 
ter).”’ 

No. 18:15-16 characterizes a certain 
person involved (ba-al-lu-ma, lit.: ‘mixed 
up’’) in some rebellion with the apparent- 
ly proverbial saying “‘like a mad dog he 
does not care (lit.: know) whom (lit.: 
where) he bites.”’ 

No. 19:20 attests ahuni, ‘‘separately,”’ 
which is to be linked to ahuné, for which 
cf. above sub ARM, I, No. 8:12, 36. 

No. 25:16-21 contains an interesting 
reference for the word gisallum. This pas- 
sage is paralleled by those of the Old 
Babylonian letter, Ungnad, VAB, VI, 114: 
14 and of the Neo-Babylonian, Thompson, 
CT, XXII, 217:24-25; ef. also the per- 
tinent discussions of S. Smith in RA, 
XXX, 156f., Meissner, MAOG, III/3, 
19f., and Salonen, Wasserfahrzeuge, p. 
107. The term gisallum seems to have 
indicated the triangular ventilation open- 
ings (protected by reed-woven lattices) 
which were placed immediately under the 
roof of a Babylonian private house and 
which can actually be seen on an unpub- 
lished clay model of such a house. 

No. 26:23 mentions the official LU.nG1r 
who appears rather frequently in Old 
Babyl. texts; cf., e.g., Ranke, BE, VI/1, 
59:case 9, Chiera, PBS, VIII/2, 194, 
IV:13, Jean, Tell Sifr, 29:28, Ungnad, 
VS, VII, 68:26, Alexander, BIN, VII, 
65:19 (cf. also the earlier seal, OIP, 
XXXVII, No. 50). 

No. 33:14 seems to offer a new refer- 
ence for the difficult technical term 
iniatum (cf. the discussion of Landsberger 
in MSL, I, pp. 233-45) in the phrase 
A.SAG, t-na nt-t-ia-tim t-ir-ri-su. 

No. 42:16 could refer with mirkitum to 


























Tue ARCHIVES OF THE PALACE OF MARI 


the secluded quarters of the residence of 
the ugbabitum-priestess (‘“‘claustrum’’) so 
that it would not be necessary (as pro- 
posed on p. 116 of ARM, III) to assume 
another ‘“‘West Semitic’’ loan. 

The letters 44—46 offer a context which 
requires the translation “last night”’ 
(French: “la veille’’) for nubattam. The 
governor of Tirqa had apparently to re- 
port to the palace of Mari arriving travel- 
ers who then were granted the permission 
to enter the capital. While nubattam (cor- 
responding to ina mué&tertim and ana 
kasétim meaning ‘‘tomorrow’’) has to be 
translated here in the indicated way, the 
passage Jean, ARM, II, 93:rev. x+8, 
shows that the word could also mean 
“toward evening”’; cf. nubattdtum, “‘over- 
night stations,” in Dossin, ARM, I, 26:13, 
and Jean, ARM, II, 129:11—14, nubattam 
nukkurum ana GN, ‘to move on to the 
(next) station in GN.” 

No. 61:10 uses ilum with the implica- 
tion “epidemic” (verb: akdlum) and is 
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paralleled by Jean, ARM, II, 24:9 (verb 
hulluqum). Both references recall § 249 of 
the Codex Hamm. (verb.: mahdsum). 

No. 62:11 has amum in the meaning 
‘‘weather” (cf. also a@mi danni, “‘bad 
weather,” in Jean, ARM, II, 78:31). 

No. 79:10 (and 5:32) refer with kalak- 
kum to the term discussed by Neuge- 
bauer-Sachs, AOS, X XIX, 65 f. 

Line rev. x+8 read probably a-ia-nu- 
um-ma la na-ak-li-im. 

No. 84:11 read |i-na & Se|-tu SAL.MES 
1§-[t]a-ra-[tum]. 

Line 23 contains the designation of a 
feminine profession, épisat mirsim, for 
which Giiterbock has pointed out to me a 
parallel in Hittite texts: Goetze, KUB, 
XXVI, 69 V(?):14, sau E-PIS Ba.pa.za 
(mentioned by 8S. Alp, Jahrbuch der 
kleinasiatischen Forschung, 1/2, 114). Cf. 
also Landsberger-Balkan, Belleten, XIV 
(1950), 240, n. 31. 
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A NEO-BABYLONIAN GILGAMESH FRAGMENT 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 


N 1919-20 the late Professor James 
Henry Breasted purchased from a 
dealer a small unbaked Gilgamesh 
fragment, which has since been reposing 
in the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, bearing the accession number 
A 3444. The fragment measures about 
643 < 64 cm., with a marginal thickness of 
not quite 14 em. The beginning and end 
are wanting. Moreover, almost immedi- 
ately to the right of the first column the 
text breaks off rather sharply, leaving only 
a fraction of the original amount of ma- 
terial. At this point the thickness of the 
tablet is about 2} cm. To judge from the 
curvature of the fragment and from the 
Gilgamesh tablets in genera!, the original 
probably had six columns, our fragment 
seemingly constituting the central portions 
of columns i and vi. The signs are rather 
beautiful, but they are small and some- 
times are written together very closely. 
This document corresponds to the 
second tablet of the Ninevite recension 
of the Gilgamesh Epic and to the Old 
Babylonian version represented by the 
Pennsylvania Tablet (PBS, X, 3) and 


obverse the same ground as 
column ii 35 to column iii 9 of the Penn- 
sylvania Tablet, while the reverse paral- 
lels lines 188-200 of the Yale Tablet. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to point out 
the exact equations between our frag- 
ment and Tablet II of the Nineveh version, 
owing to the extremely mutilated condi- 
tion of the latter. It would seem, however, 
that the obverse of the Neo-Babylonian 
text corresponds to about the end of 
column i and the reverse to about the 
middle of column vi, both of which sec- 
tions are now missing. 

The present inscription is of special 
interest partly because it is one of the 
few known Neo-Babylonian tablets of 
this epic, the only other fragments being 
two small pieces published by A. Falken- 
stein, LKU, Nos. 39 and 40, and sup- 
posedly belonging to Tablet IV, and 
partly because it reflects a somewhat 
different arrangement of material from 
what we have been accustomed to. 

For help in the decipherment of this 
material I am greatly indebted to Pro- 
fessors Benno Landsberger and F. W. 


covers 





Geers. The text reads as follows: 


the Yale Tablet (YOSR, IV, 3). The 


OBV. 


COL. I 
(Beginning destroyed) 
Pee Lee 
2. rlimul-"i-ta'! pu-uh-<hu>-ra-at eli(v@u)'-su 
3. ina té-mi-Su-nu-ma (erasure) ra-am-ma ni-Sti-ma 
+. etlu(aurus) a-na ™gilgame3(G18.Gim.Ma8) ki-i ma-Sil la-a-n{u 
5. la-a-nu Si-i-hu na-pur-ris Salr-x (x)] 
6. min-di-ma "en-ki-dii i-lit-ta-3i $d-d{u-um-ma] 
7. [k}i-ma ki-sir 84 4anu(60) dun-nu-n{a e-mu-qa-%ii| 
8. [a-kall i8-kun-nu mia-har-3u . . . .) 
9. [8i-ka-a)r i8-kun-nu [ma-har-Su . . . .} 
10. [x x] x a-kal ™“en-k[i-da . . . .] 


(Remainder broken away) 
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ASUAANY PERE V (ON LATEV | ALOLIISN]T IVLNATN() “9 ISUMAM() PEPE V (ON LATAV | GLOLLISNT IVINGINY) ‘PF 


af mnie se 


aa Se SP 
4 2 Lee, 
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AIX GLV'Id 

















cr ke GS bo 


=Swernmrn)S 


— 
to 


. [x] fe(?) wm-ma' [. . . .] 
. [i}t-bu-ti-ma méliki(ma..iK.m[E8)]) [rabati $4 uruk** 

. [t\e-e-mu ti-tar-ri ‘a'-[na ™gilgames} 

. [si-i}h-ri-ta "™gilgame3(a18.Gim.ma8) lib-ba-ka na-[i-ka x x (x)] 
. u 'mim-ma' 84 ta-ta-v%i ul ti-i-di "x (x) d-lid-ka' 


A Neo-BaBYLONIAN GILGAMESH FRAGMENT 


OBV. 


. ‘The shepherds were gathered about’ him. 
. In conformity with their information, the people whispered(?): 


“The man, how like unto Gilgamesh he is with respect to stature! 


. He is gigantic in stature..... 

. It probably is Enkidu, whose birthplace is the ste[ppe}. 

7. [His strength] is strong like unto that of the host of Anu.”’ 

. [The foo]d which they placed be[fore him he did not know to eat}. 

9. [The strong drin}k which they placed [before him he had not learned to drink}. 
. [....] the food of Enk{idu had been the milk of the wild animals]. 


REV. 
COL. VI 


(Beginning wanting) 


} 


. ™4hum-ba-ba (erased -ba) ri-ig-ma-3ii a-bu-bu 

. pi-i-é “girru(GI8.BAR)-um-ma na-pis-su mu-ti-li 

. t-’im-me-e-ma a-na 60(KU) béru(KAS.BU) ri-ma-at *“qiSti(TIR)-S% 

. 'man-nu'-um-ma 8{dé ujr-ra-du a-na *“qisti(Tm)-k% 

. [x x (x)]-"a(?)! & Su-% Sand(min)4 

. [man-nu-um-ma 3d i-mah-h\a-ru-3u ina 4i-gi-gi 

. [48-38% Sul-lu-mu erinni| ‘a'-na pul-hat $4 ni8i(uUKO.MES) i-Sim-3u “en-lil 
3. [i8-me-e-ma "“gilgam]es a-mat mdéliki(MA.LIK.MES) rabiti(GaL.MES) 
.[.... alr-ku-t[i] 


(Remainder broken away) 


REV. 


. The [great] counsellors [of Uruk] arose 
. And made report t{o Gilgamesh]: 
. “Thou art [yo]ung, O Gilgamesh; thy heart has carried [thee away . . . .}. 


of 


. And whatever thou sayest thou dost not know; ‘a(n) .. . has borne thee’. 
. Humbaba, his roar is a rain-flood. 

. His mouth is fire, and his breath is death. 

. At sixty double-hours he can hear the wild cows of his forest. 

9. Who is there who would go down to his forest? 

. [....], and he is different. 

. [Who is there] among the Igigi [who can opp]ose him? 

. [To preserve the cedar] Enlil has appointed him as a terror to the people.” 
13. 
14. 


[Gilgam]esh [heard] the word(s) of the great counsellors. 
[.... the] latter ones. 
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Of the other columns, the following 
signs are preserved (the numbering of the 
lines corresponds to that of columns i and 
vi, respectively): 


Co. 


1. dam-{ 
2. ’¢ dii(?) 


CoOL. V 
ll. x-x | 
12. al-[ 


13. a-mat x | 


ANNOTATIONS 
OBV. 

2. In German this line can be rendered 
more accurately by ‘“'Die Hirtenschaft 
war um! ihn 'versammelt'.’’ The restora- 
tion is based in part on the Pennsylvania 
Tablet, col. i 35: 

i-na [si]-ri-u [ip]-hu-ru ri-ia-u: 
“The shepherds gathered around him.” 


3-4. This passage brings to mind what 
the Pennsylvania Tablet, col. v 7-11, re- 
lates concerning the reaction of the people 
of Uruk: 

pa-ah-ra-a-ma ni-Su 

i-ta-wa-a t-na si-ri-Su 

a-na-mi “gilgameS( GIS) ma-si-tl yr- 
'ri(?)'-tam 

la-nam Sa-pr-il 

e-gi-'im-ta(?) pu-ug'-qu-ul: 


“The people were gathered, 
Saying concerning him: 

‘He is like Gilgamesh to a hair(?). 
He is short(er) in stature, 
(But) strong(er) in bo[ne] 


, 9 


5. Our translation that 
Si-i-hu is a permansive form like nt-i-hu 
in Endima elis, 11, 101 (CT, XIII, Pl. 4 
rev.), for which a variant has ni-i-hi 


presupposes 


(King, STC, U, Pl. XVIII, 2). On nab/ 
purru see W. Baumgartner, ZA, XXXVI 
(1925), 226-27; cf. also H. Weidhaas, 
ZA, XLV (1939), 127. Our line is reminis- 
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cent of Tablet II, col. iii 45: |. . . .] St-t-hu 
as oe 

6. In German I would translate the 
first half of this line with ‘‘Das ist wohl 
Enkidu.’’ For a recent discussion of 
mindéma see W. von Soden, Orientalia, 
N.S., XVIII (1949), 387-91. This line 
has been restored with the aid of the 
Ninevite recension, Tablet I, col. iv 2: 

tu Su-ti 4en-ki-du i-lit-ta-ki 8d-du-um-ma: 
‘And as for him, (for) Enkidu, whose birth- 

place is the steppe.” 


7. The same statement occurs on 
Tablet I, col. iii 4 and 31 and col. vi 23: 


ki-ma ki-is-ri 84 4a-nim dun-nu-na e-mu-qa-su 
and Tablet II, col. iii 44: 


[ki-ma ki|-sir 84 “[a-nim dun-nu-na e-mu-qa-su}. 


8-10. The doubling of n in iskunnu is 
probably due to poetic reasons (cf. A. 
Poebel, AS, No. 9, pp. 73 and 123). On the 
Pennsylvania Tablet, col. ii 1-9, this 
passage reads: 

Si-iz-ba 8a na-ma-as-te-'e" 
i-te-en-ni-iq 

a-ka-lam t8-ku-nu ma-har-su 
ip-te-eq-ma i-na-at-tal 

uu ip-pa-al-la-as 

t-ul i-di 4en-ki-duyo 
aklam(NINnDA) a-na a-ka-lim 
sikaram(KAs) a-na Sa-te-e-em 
la-a lum-mu-ud: 


“The milk of the wild animals 
He was accustomed to suck. 
Bread (or food) they placed before him; 
He felt embarrassed, looking 
And gazing. 
Not does Enkidu know 
To eat bread, 
(And) to drink strong drink 
He has not been taught.”’ 


Cf. also ibid., col. v 14-15, where the 
first two lines just quoted are repeated 
syllable for syllable by the people in 
Uruk. 














A Neo-BaBYLONIAN GILGAMESH FRAGMENT 


REV. 

2-5. The first few lines of the pre- 
served portion of the reverse find their 
counterpart on the Yale Tablet, lines 
188-91: 

ki-bu-tum Sa uruk(unuG)** ri-bi-tim 

zi-ik-ra vi-te-er-ru a-na *gilgames(G18) 

gi-th-ri-ti-ma “gilgame%(a18) libba(8A)-ka 
na-Si-ka 

mi-im-ma Sa te-te-ni-pu-Su la ti-di: 

“The elders of Uruk the market place 
Made answer to Gilgamesh: 

‘Thou art young, O Gilgamesh, and 
thy heart has carried thee away. 
Whatever thou doest thou dost not 

know.’ ”’ 


The writing MA.LIK.MES, in lines 2 
and 13, is analogous to such hybrid 
logograms as HUR.BAT.MES and TAL.LAK.- 
MES in the Neo-Assyrian letter KAV, 
197, 16 and 24, respectively, and is not 
an indication that médliku had been 
taken over in Sumerian as a loanword 
(like aSarid < asarédu). The Neo-Baby- 
lonian form id-tar-ri (for d-tar-ru) is 
paralleled by «-ri-ki, in Entima elis 
I, 13 (CT, XIII, Pl. I [No. 93,015], 12), 
and [i|t-ru-ki, ibid., V1, 59 (KAR, 164, 
46). Ta-ta-ti, 1, 2 of ema or ewi%, is paral- 
leled by the Cappadocian form e-ta-i 
(CCT, IV, 30b, 28), for e-ta-wu (CCT, 
II, 3, 39) or e-ta-wu-% (CCT, IV, 7b, 7). 
However, such a form is quite unexpected 
in a Neo-Babylonian text. Hence we 
should in all probability read ta-ta- 
<mu> -t. 

6-9. This section agrees almost in 
every detail with Tablet II, col. v 3-4: 
dhum-ba-ba rig-ma-su a-bu-bu : pi-i-34 “girru- 

(BIL.GI)-um-ma na-pis-su mu-ti 
i-Sim-mé-'e-ma a-na 60' béru(Kas.BU) ri-mat 

tgugisti(TIR) : man-nu Sa ur-ra-du ana 
igugiSti(TiR)-Su 
Cf. also the Yale Tablet, lines 108-11 and 
195-97. With the expression rimat *™qi&ti 
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may be compared rimu Sadi, rimti Sadi, 
and litti Sadi, Landsberger, Die Fauna des 
Alten Mesopotamien (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 4 
and 6. Among other things, this passage 
emphasizes Humbaba’s keen sense of 
hearing, which makes it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to approach him 
unnoticed. Despite the agreement be- 
tween the Neo-Babylonian text and the 
Ninevite version, Landsberger believes 
that 
for 1&%imméma and rimmat, respectively, 
wherefore he translates: “The noise of 
his forest is heard at (a distance of) sixty 
double-hours.”’ 

10. The preserved part of this line 
agrees in substance with the Yale Tablet, 
line 192: 
ni-Si-im-me-ma “hu-wa-wa %a-nu-ti bu-nu-su: 
“‘We hear that Huwawa’s appearance is dif- 

ferent (or strange).”’ 


i-Sim-me-e-ma and ri-ma-at stand 


11. This line has no direct counter- 
part in any other version. The restora- 
tion was suggested by the Yale Tablet, 
line 193: 

ma-an-nu-um Sa i-ma)h-ha-ru ka-ak-ki-su: 
“Who is there th{at can with]stand his weap- 


ons?”’ 


Cf. also zbid., line 199: 
qd-ba-al la ma-ha-ar $u-pa-at “hu-wa-wa: 


“An irresistible onslaught is the ...of Hu- 


wawa.”’ 

12. This line is identical with Tablet 
II, col. v 5: 

G3-8% Sul-lu-mu erinni(ERIN) : ana pul-ha-a-ti 
$4 niké(UKU.MES) i-Sim-3ti 4en-lil 

Cf. also ibid., lines 1-2, and the Yale Tab- 

let, lines 136-37. 

13. The last fairly well preserved line 
corresponds to the Yale Tablet, line 200: 
i8-me-e-ma “gilgame3(G18) zi-ki-ir ma-li-‘ki-’u’: 
“Gilgamesh heard the word(s) of his counsel- 

lors.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La naissance de |’ Aurore: Poéme mythologique 
de Ras Shamra-Ugarit. By René LarGe- 
MENT. Gembloux and Louvain, 1949. Pp. 
55. 50 Belgian frances. 

Professor Largement gives us a comprehen- 
sive study of a much-discussed text. Although 
his book appeared in 1949, he surveys the 
literature down to only 1946. His general in- 
terpretation differs so much from mine (in 
Ugaritic Literature |Rome, 1949]) that a com- 
parison of them is best left to a third party. On 
one point, Largement is certainly right against 
his predecessors (including myself), namely, 
that qrt in line 3 means “city’’ (not “honor’’). 

The following are a few details on which | 
differ with the author: 

In lines 66-67 the parallelism between 
Sb° 8nt tmt and ¢mn nqpt (“7 full years”’ || “yea 
8 cycles’’) should not be eliminated (p. 25). 

On page 34 the author opposes the view that 
gzr may correspond to Hebrew ‘zr, because 
(as Largement states) the latter = Arabic dr, 
which appears in Ugaritic as “r. I am unable to 
follow the reasoning. Ugaritie gzr would quite 
normally appear in Hebrew as ‘er; and also 
Arabic ‘dr would appear in Hebrew as ‘zr. If 
some usages of Hebrew ‘zr go with Ugaritic 
gzr, while others go with Arabic “dr, there is no 
contradiction; it is simply a two 
Semitic roots falling together (as is commonly 


case of 


the case in Hebrew) in accordance with strict 
phonetic law. 

On page 36 the author objects to translat- 
ing pamt as “‘times’’ because Hebrew pom, “‘a 
time,” has a different laryngeal. Other Semi- 
tists have not been oblivious to this discrep- 
ancy. My own explanation is as follows: “It 
may be that the roots of pamt ‘a time’ and 
pn ‘foot’ are blended in the Heb. pom, which 
means either; the commoner meaning being 
‘a time’ but ‘foot’ also well attested. Cf. Heb. 
rgi which means not only ‘foot’ but also a 
‘time’ (Num. 22:28, 32, 33)=p°m (Num. 
24:10)”’ (Ugaritic Handbook [Rome, 1947], p. 
35, n. 1). A linguistic problem may involve 


factors such as analogy and blending, over and 
above phonetics. 

On page 46, /ksu is an impossible nomina- 
tive after a preposition; the Ugaritiec scribes 
regularly write lksi. 

The author’s approach is wholesome. He 
knows he has not settled every problem, and 
he hopes his contribution will stimulate others 
to progress further (p. 55). At present, this is 
all any scholar can aspire to in Ugaritiec studies. 

Cyrus H. Gorpon 
The Dropsie College 
Philade lphia 


The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. 
Vol. I: The Isaiah Manuscript and the 
Habakkuk Commentary. Edited by MILiar 
Burrows with the assistance of Joun C. 
TREVER and Wriu1AM H. Brown.ez. New 
Haven: American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 1950. Pp. xxiii+6l 
$5.00. 

For some years the scholarly world has been 
keenly aware of the importance of the old 
manuscripts discovered in a cave at the north- 
west corner of the Dead Sea. But with the 
exception of those portions of the find which 
were in the possession of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity and which were published in part by 
E. L. Sukenik mapiss mib*3%2 [Jerusalem, 
1948]), these documents have been presented 
only in the form of photographs of separate 
pages, columns, or fragments. It is true that 
the editors of this present volume have been 
most active in making known the value of 
these documents for textual purposes and for 
the history of Judaism in general. But until 
complete facsimiles of the works themselves 
could be published, other scholars were forced 
to base their discussions on only partial evi- 
dence. The American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search are therefore to be congratulated on the 
promptness with which they have carried out 
their responsibility. It is our good fortune 


double pls. 
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that Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, the 
Syrian Archbishop-Metropolitan of Jerusalem 
and Hashemite Jordan, to whom this work is 
dedicated and into whose hands a portion of 
the documents had come, was sufficiently 
cognizant of their value and gracious enough 
to allow their publication by the schools. 

This first volume contains in photographic 
facsimile and in transcription into the square 
Hebrew character the Book of Isaiah and the 
“Commentary” on Habakkuk in their en- 
tirety. A second volume is to contain the 
Manual of Discipline and a work, as yet not 
unrolled, called tentatively the “Lamech 
Apocalypse.”’ A brief Foreword by the Arch- 
bishop-Metropolitan is followed by a fifteen- 
page Introduction by the editors in which are 
discussed the discovery and the nomenclature 
used (the latter offering, it would seem, an 
excellent system of abbreviation for the scrolls 
now known and others which may come to 
light). Introductory comments on the separate 
works are then given, including data on meas- 
urements of sheets and columns, scribal 
marginal markings and peculiarities, and 
paleography. But this volume is primarily a 
publication of the texts as a basis for further 
fruitful scholarly discussion, and editorial 
work has been kept at a minimum. In the 
words of Professor Burrows (p. xii): “Our aim 
has been to supply the objective data for the 
study of the texts, and to leave matters of con- 
jecture to the reader.” 

The plates themselves, sixty-one all told, 
are a tribute to the excellent photography of 
Doctors Trever and Brownlee and the careful 
printing of the press. The transcription, as 
Professor Brownlee says (p. xi), is intended 
only to facilitate the use of the plates, and for 
particulars the student should turn to the 
plates themselves. A comparison of the two 
shows that the corrections which have been 
inserted on the plates have not always been 
represented accurately in the transcription as 
to position relative to the words in the text 
itself (e.g., Pl. LIV, 1. 10; position of 55% in 
text and transcription). It is, of course, quite 
possible that this is due to printing difficulties, 
but it only emphasizes Professor Burrows’ 
statement mentioned above. 


This volume is an excellent beginning, and it 
can only be hoped that all the serolls will be as 
well published in the near future. The student 
is not often provided with such fine basic re- 
search tools at such a reasonable price and 
with such dispatch. All who participated in 
the work are to be congratulated. 


A. D. TusHINGHAM 
Jerusalem, Jordan 


Vanderbilt Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 1. 
Edited by Ricumonp C. Bearry, J. Paruip 
Hyarr, and Monroe K. Spears. Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1951. Pp. 
v +275. $3.50. 

Among the fifteen articles in this volume 
there are three of special interest to Oriental- 
ists: “Shepherd of Hermas, Parable II’ by 
Kendrick Grobel (pp. 50-55); “The Deutero- 
nomie Edition of Jeremiah’? by J. Philip Hyatt 
(pp. 71-95); and “Judaism, Jesus and Paul, 
Some Problems of Method in Scholarly Re- 
search’’ by Samuel Sandmel (pp. 220-50). 

Grobel argues plausibly that the special 
vocabulary and stichochiasm of the second 
parable in Hermas indicate difference of au- 
thorship. He then cites several ancient Latin 
agricultural experts to show that the training 
of vines on elms was characteristic of central 
Italy and concludes that the author of the 
parable was a Jew from that region. 

In the first section of his article Hyatt re- 
views the theories of about ten recent scholars 
concerning the composition of the Book of 
Jeremiah (omitting H. H. Rowley’s recent 
work on the subject). He then presents his 
own theories, briefly that the Deuteronomic 
School made an edition of the book in one of 
its early stages, that is, about 550 B.c., basing 
this edition upon Baruch’s memoir and collec- 
tion of Jeremiah’s sayings. The purpose of D’s 
edition was to harmonize Jeremiah’s teaching 
with the Josianic reforms reflected in the Book 
of Deuteronomy. In spite of its brevity the 
article is informative and useful. 

Sandmel’s longer article cites recent ex- 
amples of defective methodology in works on 
the intertestamental period. Among other 
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things, he criticizes some scholars for undis- 
criminating use of Strack-Billerbeck’s collec- 
tion of rabbinic parallels to the New Testa- 
ment; others, he thinks, have failed to dis- 
tinguish properly between Jewish and Greek 
elements in Hellenistic Judaism; many have 
underestimated the importance of Greek cul- 
ture in Palestine. Most of these criticisms, 
while not new, are worth repeating. The re- 
viewer thinks that Sandmel is wrong in finding 
fault with Wolfson’s presentation of Philo’s 
systematic philosophy, since it seems clear to 
the reviewer that Wolfson has anticipated and 
refuted this kind of objection. 


Ratpw Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Tales From the Arab Tribes: A Collection of the 
Stories Told by the Arab Tribes of the Lower 
Euphrates. By C. G. CampBeE tu. Illustrated 
by J. Buckianp-Wricar. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 252. $2.50. 
These stories were collected in the early 

forties by Major Campbell among the great 

Shica tribes of southern Iraq. The charm of the 

English rendering preserves to the full the 

peculiar character of these semiliterary tales. 

The book will be of interest to the folklorist 

but at the same time promises an hour of de- 

light to any reader. The woodcuts at the open- 
ing of each story fit in admirably with the 
fanciful yet precise manner of the narrative. 


G. E. Von GRuNEBAUM 


University of Chicago 


Worlds in Collision. By IMMANUEL VELIKOV- 
sky. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 
401. $4.50. 

This “nine days’ wonder’’ has fortunately 
passed from general attention. There remains 
only some uncalculated residuum of public de- 
lusion, shared strangely by certain supposedly 
educated persons as well as theirl ess privi- 
leged fellow-citizens. It is precisely the sort of 
book that in normal times a reputable journal 
would ignore; but it has performed the service 
of showing that times are not normal—and 
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never have been, in the sense that rational 
people like to believe. 

The nature of Velikovsky’s book is so well 
known that slight notice is here required. 
Clearly he took his departure from the story of 
the sun’s standing still, related in the scrap of 
poetry in Josh. 10:13. For him this is literal 
history. It tells of a great comet that swung 
near the earth at some point in ancient history 
which it is difficult for the reader to fix, for the 
xodus came at the end of the Middle King- 
dom of Egypt, in the middle of the second 
millennium B.c., and at the time of the 
Babylonian Flood—a jumble of dates that 
suffices to show that Velikovsky might profit 
by a course of study in the history of the 
ancient East. 

However, this comet had performed won- 
ders a short time before. It had divided the Red 
Sea for the fleeing Hebrew slaves. The hydro- 
carbons in its tail had fed them with manna; 
elsewhere they had laid down the immense 
petroleum deposits the world over! The direc- 
tion of the earth’s movement was reversed, 
clouds belched fire, voleanoes broke forth—in 
brief there was a rather nasty time. And then 
the errant comet settled to orderly ways and 
became the planet Venus! 

But, not satisfied with all this, Velikovsky 
has much the same happen in the eighth cen- 
tury. And once more his inspiration is a false 
use of Scripture, in this case the apocalyptic 
passages in the prophets. Now it was Mars that 
went on rampage. But why pursue it further? 
Velikovsky’s great lack is of a sense of humor 
that might have moved him to laugh at his 
own absurdity. He is also deficient of even the 
least inkling of historical method. His book is 
a most amazing accumulation of irrelevant 
nonsense, gathered from the ends of the world 
and strung together as literal fact. Nonsense, 
however, only in the use he makes of it, for his 
great resource is myth and folk tale; of their 
essential nature and source he is blissfully 
ignorant, and so he accepts them as literal and 
dependable historic source material. As a his- 
torian he is_ pre-Herodotan, swallowing 
gullibly every story that comes to him, with 
no exercise of that disciplined skepticism 
which the Greek historian was first to invoke 
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as a conscious method. But, as well, Velikov- 
sky is most inadequately informed on the 
actual history of the ancient world. All these 
wonders he relates took place, he would have 
us believe, within historic times, in periods 
from which we possess greater or less con- 
temporary source material that reveals nothing 
of the sort. It is bad enough to posit such 
marvels of the middle of the second mil- 
lennium B.c., but of the eighth century it is 
sheer unbridled fairy tale. 

Enough of Velikovsky, save only that we 
may devoutly hope he will be deterred from 
his announced intention of publishing a work 
on ancient chronology; the present book suf- 
fices to show that he knows nothing whatever 
about it. 

However, the episode has serious overtones. 
The eagerness with which the general public 
lapped this up, and its acceptance by alleged 
“intellectuals’”’ reveals luridly how far our 
contemporary society is from rational think- 
ing. The scholar has very imperfectly per- 
formed his function. In part this is due to his 
proneness to immerse himself in esoteric argu- 
ments about recondite minutiae. The im- 
portance of details may not be minimized; the 
whole structure of the scholarly world rests 
on them. But the call of the larger task may 
not be dismissed. Ultimately the scholar lives 
by and for the general public. Velikovsky has 
illuminated our acute responsibility to “popu- 
larize’’: to tell the public what we are doing 
and in brief and simple form give the gist and 
implications of our results. 

Not less is it occasion for serious soul- 
searching that such a book could have been 
published at all in this supposedly enlightened 
age; but that it came out with the imprimatur 
of one of our famous publishing houses is rea- 
son for consternation. Unfortunately the inci- 
dent is not isolated. Not long since one of the 
greatest university presses issued a volume of 
comparable trash, possessed of a like power to 
delude and mislead the public. Publishing 
houses have not awakened to their social re- 
sponsibility. To live at all they must make 
profits, but such mediate end must never 
obscure their ultimate responsibility to serve 
the spread of truth and the raising of the pub- 


lie’s level of thought. To do other is prostitu- 
tion, far more damnable than the nasty per- 
sonal sins that commonly go under that word. 
Further, it is self-defeating. Publishing houses 
can thrive only in a free and enlightened 
society. Rampant superstition is intolerant; 
when it gains the power, it decides by its own 
distorted principles what may and may not be 
said or published. The great peril of our age is 
not imperialist communism—that is an acute 
but transient aberration; our real danger is 
medievalism. Its assault is peculiarly pernici- 
ous because its roots are deep in every one of 
us; man is a superstitious animal. When 
organized and triumphant, it seeks to deny 
our glorious gains of recent centuries and en- 
thral us once more beneath a despotism worse 
than that of the Kremlin. In a day of that sort 
publishing would be very dangerous, or very 
circumscribed. To judge by the early success of 
Velikovsky’s book, the Macmillans found their 
venture incredibly profitable. But also they 
served their own undoing. 


WiuuiaM A. IrRwIN 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


The Collection of the Pierpont Morgan Library: 
Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in 
North American Collections, Vol. I. (“The 
Bollingen Series,” Vol. XIV.) Catalogued 
and edited by Eprrxa Porapa in collabora- 
tion with Briecs BucHanan. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1948. Text and plate 
volumes: text, pp. xxvii+187; plates, 176 
pls.+map+chronological chart. $15.00 per 
set. 


The project of publishing North American 
holdings of oriental seals is brilliantly in- 
augurated by these spaciously designed and 
handsomely printed volumes. The important 
contribution of the work is twofold. In the first 
place, the authors give us a detailed catalogue 
of the Morgan collection. Although years ago 
Ward made known many of the Morgan seals,’ 

1 Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals in the 


Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan (1909); The Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia (1910). 
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some 630 pieces, equivalent to over half the 
collection, remained unpublished. This, as well 
as the great advances in the knowledge of seals 
achieved since Ward’s time, made a complete 
study of the collection highly desirable. In the 
new catalogue, which is illustrated by very 
good collotype plates, each seal is described in 
detail, but without comment, in the catalogue 
proper, while in the general discussion intro- 
ducing each category of seal the wider aspects 
of individual pieces are pointed out and rea- 
sons for their classification given. The seals 
are arranged chronologically in stylistic groups 
according to the general sequence of develop- 
ment formulated by Frankfort, and, where 
possible, still further subdivided by theme. 
Practically all categories of seals are repre- 
sented in this collection, which has particularly 
extensive series of Akkadian, Old Babylonian, 
Late Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, ard _peri- 
pheral seals. The magnificent group of Middle 
Assyrian seals merits special mention. Of 
interest also is the discussion of the forgeries 
which have crept into the collection. We have 
here a rich mine of material, ably presented so 
that any reader can readily utilize it for his 
own special purposes. 

The second major contribution made by 


NeEo-ASSYRIAN 


Linear-style: 9th-8th centuries with some ex- 
amples persisting later. 

Early Drilled-style: 9th-8th centuries. 

Modeled-style cylinders with late contest scenes: 
late 8th-7th centuries; perhaps stimulated by 
Babylonian seals; some examples presumably 
Babylonian. 

Modeled-style seals with early ritual scenes: late 
8th-7th centuries; mainly Assyrian. 
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Miss Porada and her collaborator in this work 
is of a more general nature. Our knowledge of 
the development of ancient oriental glyptic 
is deepened by the subdivision of large cate- 
gories into suitable groups and by the refine- 
ment of the chronology of both individual seals 
and categories—based in some cases on previ- 
ous studies of Miss Porada.? Some scattered 
examples will make this clear. The distinction 
between Provincial Babylonian and Ana- 
tolian groups of Cappadocian cylinders gives 
evidence for the relative strength of Mesopo- 
tamian and native features. Similarities traced 
between Cappadocian and First Syrian Group 
seals suggest that the origins of the latter may 
go back to the epoch of the Cappadocian 
seals. The subdivision of Kassite seals into 
Early and Late groups reveals clearly how 
Kassite glyptic was derived from those Old 
Babylonian seals characterized by long in- 
scriptions and how at a later date it was in- 
fluenced by the vigorous Middle Assyrian 
style. 

The treatment of the final stages of Meso- 
potamian glyptic is the most extensive ex- 
ample in the book of the subdividing of large 
categories of seals. Miss Porada proposes the 
following classification: 


Neo-BaABYLONIAN 





Modeled-style cylinders with early contest scenes: 
verhaps 9th-7th centuries; influenced by 
Middle Assyrian modeled style. 

Early Cut-style: 9th or 8th century. 





Late Cul-style: 7th-6th centuries; derived from Early Cut-style; used in both Assyria and Babylonia. 


Late Drilled-style: 7th-6th centuries. 


In working out this classification, we are given 
not only a more detailed chronology than any 
previously presented and parallels between the 
glyptic and large-scale Assyrian works but also 
a suggestive picture of the interaction of 
Assyrian and Babylonian glyptic. 

The Middle Assyrian seals are divided into 


Modeled-style cylinders with late ritual scenes: 
6th—5th centuries. 


three stylistically distinct chronological stages. 
The fourteenth-century cylinders include ex- 
amples marked by the Mitannian influence 


?“Suggestions for the Classification of Neo- 
Babylonian Cylinder Seals," Orientalia, XVI (1947), 
145-65; Seal Impressions of Nuzi (‘Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research,’ Vol. XXIV 
{1947]}). 
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which played such a large part in the develop- 
ment of Assyrian glyptic and decorated by 
small, delicately carved figures covering al! the 
seal surface (Nos. 592-95). The designs of the 
thirteenth-century seals (Nos. 595-605) are 
more widely spaced and naturalistic and are 
comparable to those on thirteenth-century 
tablets from Assur published by Moortgat. 
Finally come four seals (Nos. 606-9) assigned 
to the twelfth to tenth centuries and character- 
ized by an increase in the size of the individual 
figures and loss of that landscape effect typical 
for the thirteenth-century seals. This analysis 
contributes much to our knowledge of the 
development of Middle Assyrian glyptic and 
is to a great extent supported by Moortgat’s 
publication of twelfth-century seal impressions 
from Assur.* Thus, among these there is only 
one, now very broken, successor to the 
spacious thirteenth-century “landscape’’ seals. 
However, a number of Moortgat’s twelfth- 
century sealings with animals and heroes are 
very close to thirteenth-century examples. 
This similarity and the existence of some 
thirteenth-century sealings with large-sized 
figures suggest that the twelfth century may 
not have brought quite so sharp a stylistic 
change in Assyrian glyptic as Miss Porada 
visualizes. 

In reading through this book, it is possible 
to find some contestable points. One such item, 
a minor one, has just been cited in connection 
with Middle Assyrian glyptic; but of more im- 
portance is a tendency to correlate rather 
automatically coherent stylistic quality or 
good execution and their opposites with a 
chronological succession. When early and ma- 
ture Akkadian seals are discussed, the conno- 
tation is that the former, which are stylistical- 
ly intermediate between Third Dynasty of Ur 
and normal Akkadian seals, precede the latter 
in time. This is not necessarily the case, for we 
know that intermediate and fully developed 
Akkadian seals were used at the same time, 
during the reign of Sargon. Craftsmen with 
different skills and tastes did not abandon old 

’“Assyrische Glyptik des 12ten Jahrhunderts," 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XLVIII (1944), 23—44. 
This article is not cited and was probably not avail- 


able in America when the catalogue was in prepara- 
tion. 
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traditions and develop new ones with equal 
facility and speed. The book also contains 
other examples of seals assigned a date be- 
cause of the quality of their workmanship.‘ 
This method of establishing chronology can be 
misleading, even though at times it may seem 
to be the only possible means for attaining a 
date. 

In some cases the endeavor to analyze the 
Morgan seals as completely as possible seems 
to have led to excessive reliance upon small 
iconographic details as a means of classifica- 
tion. For example, ten Morgan seals (Nos. 
724-33) belong to the Early Cut-style, which 
is considered to have been in use only in 
Babylonia. Seals of this class do not differ 
from Assyrian groups in fundamental stylistic 
quality or in general iconography but are made 
in a distinctive technique, the origin of which 
Miss Porada has traced back to Kassite seals of 
the second millennium. However, this tech- 
nique was used in both Assyria and Babylonia 
on seals of Miss Porada’s Late Cut-style, so 
that the attribution to Babylonia of the Early 
Cut-style seals in the Morgan collection is 
made, in default of comparative material 
excavated from Babylonian sites, on the basis 
of certain individual features. No. 725 has an 
archer with miter instead of bareheaded as in 
the Assyrian Linear-style; Nos. 727-30 have 
worshipers kneeling beside trees, while in the 
Linear-style ordinary adorants usually stand; 
the stag attacked by a griffin of No. 724 has 
no known Assyrian parallel; in No. 726 the 
Kassite feather crown appears. Only the last is 
a specifically Babylonian character. The other 
items cited are really arguments ex silentio; 
their absence from Assyrian glyptic could be 
considered meaningful, rather than accidental, 
only if these details were stylistically anti- 
thetical to an Assyrian context, or if they were 
demonstrably typical for seals found in Baby- 
lonia. To sum up, then, these facts seem to be 
used to prove more than they are really able 
to do. There does not seem to be sufficient evi- 
dence here that the Early Cut-style, in con- 
trast to the Later Cut-style used both in the 
north and in the south, was limited to Baby- 
lonia alone. 


4 See pp. 62, 124, 128 (seal No. 963), 129, 133. 
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The dangers of arguments ex silentio may 
be illustrated by the small group of Proto- 
Achaemenian seals (Nos. 812-16), though here 
the reviewer possesses the advantage in having 
access to a series of yet unpublished seal im- 
pressions found in the fortifications at Persep- 
olis. Four Morgan seals (Nos. 813-16) are 
tentatively dated before the rise of the Per- 
sian Empire because, despite their Achaeme- 
nid-like style, they have themes not known on 
Achaemenid seals—a kneeling archer shooting 
a mouflon and an animal-subduing hero clad 
in a long robe leaving one leg bare, as on Neo- 
Babylonian seals (Morgan, No. 755). How- 
ever, many variants of these themes occur in 
the Persepolis fortification sealings of Achae- 
menid style. Morgan seal No. 812, which 
shows a horseman with lance pursuing an 
antelope, is assigned to the Proto-Achaemenian 
style because of the absence of Achaemenian 
headdress and looped horse’s tail and because 
of a correspondence between the rider and 
Elamites in Ashurbanipal’s reliefs, a cor- 
respendence which to the reviewer does not 
seem close. The seal also has an Elamite in- 
scription; but this is not a diagnostic feature, 
since that language was widely used under the 
Persians. However, this seal does have im- 
portant stylistic features—the feeling for 
spatial depth, practically amounting to per- 
spective (clearly indicated by the different 
levels and size of the figures), and the ani- 
mated “‘naturalism’’ of the rendering—which 
are far more significant than iconographic 
minutiae and indicate that the piece belongs 
with certain other Achaemenid seals strongly 
influenced by Greek art.* 

Another category which does not seem 


‘ On the Persepolis sealings the species of ruminant 
shot by kneeling archers varies and is not always 
identifiable. Kneeling archers occur on Achaemenid 
seals in the Walters Art Gallery (Jrag, VI [1939], 


Pls. XII, 95; XIII, 106) and another from Susa 
(Delaporte, Catalogue des  cylindres ... oriental 
{Musée du Louvre], I, Pl. LII, 19 [D. 143]). The 


Elamite inscription of Walters No. 95 cited by Miss 
Porada does not preclude its attribution to the 
Achaemenid style, of which it is a characteristic repre- 
sentative. A stamp seal in the Walters Art Gallery 
(Irag, VI [1939], Pl. XIV, 114) shows a typical 
Achaemenid winged lion stabbed by a long-robed 
hero. A sealing which appears to have been made by a 
similar stamp seal was found in a grave of the Persian 
period at Ur (Museum Journal, Vol. XXIII [1932-33], 
Pl. XLV, Fig. 2). 
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firmly founded is the Old Assyrian group of 
Cappadocian cylinders. Such seals are dis- 
tinguished because they share a “‘deep, angu- 
lar engraving’ and some motives with two 
seals found at Assur.’ However, the latter are 
not stylistically the same; one has the hatched 
angularity typical for the Cappadocian style, 
while the other, despite its crudeness, shows 
some attempt at modeling. Despite their 
provenience, these two seals can hardly pro- 
vide criteria for distinguishing a coherent 
glyptic style centered in and typical of Old 
Assyria. The denomination of the Cappadocian 
seals Nos, 844—61 as Old Assyrian on this basis 
is misleading for—in contrast to the “Pro- 
vincial Babylonian’’ class of Cappadocian 
cylinders, which does reflect Old Babylonian 
features—these seals contain no features which 
can be referred to an Old Assyrian glyptic. 

Although the examples just discussed sug- 
gest that certain of the subdivisions proposed 
in this book rest on unsteady foundations and, 
unless supported by additional evidence, may 
eventually have to be abandoned, the great 
value of the work as a whole is by no means 
invalidated. Such debatable points testify to 
the difficulty of the problems attacked and to 
the need for more material from well-dated 
contexts.* Research such as we have here is 
necessary for further progress, and these 
volumes are indispensable tools for the stu- 
dent of ancient oriental glyptic. 


HELENE J. Kanror 
Oriental Institute 


University of Chicago 


6 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. XX XVII, i; H. H. 
von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection 
of Mr. Edward T. Newell, Pl. XX XI, 459. 

7 Moortgat, 
505, 508. 


8’ An excellent example of the contribution made by 
new material is now given by Miss Porada in a review 
article supplementary to the Morgan catalogue (/our- 
nal of Cuneiform Studies, IX [1950], 155-62). She pub- 
lishes seal impressions dated to the reign of Sin-iddi- 
nam of Larsa, which show that ‘‘the principal features 
of the ‘style of the First Dynasty of Babylon’ were al- 
ready well represented before that Dynasty assumed 
political predominance throughout Mesopotamia”’ 
(ibid., pp. 161 f.). She suggests that, since the im- 
portant change in glyptic art came during the Isin 
Dynasty, cylinders should be classified as Early or 
Late Old Babylonian rather than as Isin-Larsa or 
First Dynasty of Babylon. 


Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, Pl. LXI, 
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Le Temple dans l’ homme. By R. A. SCHWALLER 
pE Lusicz. Cairo: Imprimerie Schindler, 
1949. Pp. viii+120+-39 figs.+6 pls. 
Symbolism, as an expression of religious 

ideas in visible form, has been given increasing 

consideration in recent interpretations of art 
and architecture of past civilizations. There 
was hardly any secular art in ancient Egypt; 
and, with the exception of a few palaces, all 
stone buildings of pharaonic times had their 
origin in religious beliefs. Until now the study 
of Egyptian architecture has dealt mostly with 
materialistic aspects of extant structures; it 
has not posed, or answered, the question about 
the motif of the particular style of building 
employed by the Egyptians. Asymmetry and 
deviation of central axes have been noted in 
many temples without causing comment from 
learned quarters, and the problem why build- 
ing blocks of simple and of fancy shapes were 
employed alternately in the construction of 
temple walls has never been examined. Books 
and articles by ‘“‘pyramidomaniacs”’ have only 
confused the issues and thus retarded the in- 
evitable task of studying the symbology of 
Egyptian temples and their decoration. There- 
fore, this reviewer took up the slim paper- 
bound volume with hopeful and weary feelings 
alike; but the new approach to the problem of 
symbolism as presented here, exclusively con- 
cerned with the Temple of Luxor and its inter- 
pretation, well deserves to be noticed and ap- 
preciated. The author and his collaborators, 
who include an Egyptologist, an architect, and 
an outstanding artist, have spent the better 
part of a decade on a detailed examination of 
one of the best preserved and least rebuilt 
temples of the Eighteenth Dynasty which was 
erected between 1400 and 1250 B.c. approxi- 
mately. Le Temple dans l’ homme offers some of 
the findings of this undertaking. Although it is 
obviously a condensed presentation, it con- 
tains much new archeological material and is 
illustrated with excellent drawings and photo- 
graphs which lend strong support to the au- 
thor’s views. To him the Egyptian temple re- 
veals a message, and each architectural detail 
as well as relief decorations and inscriptions 
form but part of the didactic aim of the edifice 
as a whole; and he concludes that the temple 


was dedicated to the microcosmos of man. His 
discovery that the apparently irregular pat- 
tern of the paving stones of the inner temple 
forms the picture of a human profile in which 
ear, mouth, eye, etc., are clearly outlined has 
led him to search for further symbols in the 
structure. He has found that in the layout of 
the temple along its longitudinal axis each 
prominent section coincides with definite parts’ 
of the human body when a normal skeleton, 
drawn to scale, is superimposed on the ground 
plan. He also asserts that the growth of the 
temple, i.e., the addition of successive rooms 
and courts, follows the canon of measurements 
observed in the growth of the average human 
being. Likening the inner temple to the human 
head, the author elaborately sets forth a com- 
plicated relationship between the various 
rooms and doorways and certain anatomical 
details of the head. This, however, is least con- 
vincing, since it is based on the assumption 
that the ancient Egyptians had a much more 
developed physiological knowledge of glands 
and nerve centers than we are able to detect 
from other sources. In the course of his archi- 
tectural study the author succeeded in finding 
three different axes which are marked under 
the pavement of the two sanctuaries (Rooms I 
and VI). They all converge on the threshold of 
Room VI. Since each wall in the inner temple 
is oriented in relation to one of these three 
axes, the assumption that a law governed the 
apparent irregularity of angles and directions 
is quite plausible. The problem of the applica- 
tion of the Golden Section by the Egyptians, 
which was first brought out by Jay Hambidge 
(Dynamic Symmetry [New Haven, 1920], pp. 
25-29), is only briefly discussed; although the 
author assures the reader that the plan of the 
temple was drawn up in accordance with the 
Golden Section, he does not demonstrate it; 
and there are many such statements in the 
book which one would like to see proved. The 
idea, for instance, that the whole temple was 
planned generations before it was actually 
finished is worth considering; there are indica- 
tions to that effect in several Egyptian texts, 
but the author does not mention them and 
seems to base his view on technical considera- 
tions. On the other hand, he introduces two 








new conceptions, transposition and transpar- 
ence, in the interpretation of wall decorations. 
The first is the interrelationship of figures on 
the two opposite sides of the same wall, and the 
latter has to do with the interdependence of 
inscriptions and representations which are 
found on geometrically corresponding places 
on the two opposite sides of the same block. 
Many of the features mentioned by the author 
are too striking to be set aside as mere coin- 
cidences or, to paraphrase L. D. Caskey 
(Geometry of Greek Vases [Boston, 1922], p. 
viii), the coincidences are in so many cases so 
accurate, simple, and logical that one finds it 
less difficult to believe them due, in part at 
least, to conscious design rather than to in- 
stinctive obedience to a mysterious aesthetic 
law or to mere accident. Egyptian art and 
architecture are largely symbolic in nature, 
and in focusing on this much neglected aspect, 
Le Temple dans l’homme makes an important 
contribution regardless of the extent to which 
the reader may disagree with some of the au- 
thor’s interpretations. Because we have no 
written sources in which the Egyptians them- 
selves explained the symbolism of the struc- 
ture of their temples, this book cannot be com- 
pared with Stella Kramrisch’s The Hindu 
Temple, with Joseph Sauer’s Symbolik des 
Kirchengebiudes, or with René Gilles’ Le Sym- 
bolisme dans l'art religieux. Nevertheless, it 
should be a challenge to all students of Egyp- 
tian architecture, and it is hoped that ensuing 
discussions of principles will be conducted on a 
plane higher than that of the literary polemics 
now raging in Egypt and France as a result of 
the author’s views. 

BERNARD V. BOTHMER 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Turfat ul-agshab fi ma‘rifati l-ansab. Composed 
by the SULTAN AL-MALIK AL-ASHRAF ©UMAR 
B. YOsur B. Rast. Edited by K. V. Zer- 
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TERSTEEN, member of the Arab Academy. 

Damascus, 1369/1949. Pp. 290. 

Contents: Preface by Salih ad-din al- 
Mundjid, dealing mainly with the bibliogra- 
phy of the subject (40 pages). Foreword by the 
Editor (2 pages). Text (146 pages). Indexes 
(102 pages). The work is listed in Brockel- 
mann, IT, 184. 

The Editor informs us: “The celebrated and 
learned Orientalist, Count Landberg, who died 
in 1924, asked me a few years before his death 
to edit and publish this manuscript, and I 
promised him to do so, if circumstances per- 
mitted. I copied the text from the manuscript 
written by the shaikh Hasan b. Ahmad b. <Ali 
al-Hattari at Count Landberg’s request. This 
copy was finished on Thursday, 19 Radjab 
1315 H., and is now kept at the University Li- 
brary of Uppsala. Then I collated the whole 
text with two other manuscripts, one in the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, and the other in the 
British Museum, using my own judgment in 
selecting the best readings and discarding the 
many copyists’ errors, mentioning only the 
most important ones. In the case of some of the 
many proper names it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the correct vocalization, hence I could not 
remedy the defects.”” The Editor concludes 
with two well-known phrases used by Muslim 
historians under similar circumstances: “Ma 
la yudrak kulluh, l4 yutrak djulluh,” and “‘Al- 
‘ilmu bi |-ba‘di khair min al-djahli bi I-kulli.’”! 

There are only seven poetic quotations in 
this very useful though rather prosaic work. 


A. R. NYKL 


Madison, Wisconsin 


‘If the whole cannot be obtained, let not the 
greater part of it be left unmentioned.’’ ‘‘Knowledge 
of a part is better than ignorance of the whole.’’ The 
phrase ‘‘but it is in brief and not all,"’ quoted by a re- 
viewer in Muslim World, October, 1949, p. 298, as one 
used ‘‘by Muslim authors,"’ is taken from the Armeni- 
an History of the Mongols of Grigor of Akanc‘ (cf 
HJAS, XI (December, 1949], 383). The phrase 
w? Alléhu a‘lam, which is used by the more superficial 
Muslim authors, is misquoted by R. Frye in Byzan- 
tion, XVIII (1946-48), 125, thus; d‘alama Allah! 
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